


































ELVET 
CAKE 
FLOUR 








Cake batters made with International's Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled '2 to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 


too! And there’s “locked-in’’ moisture that means 


longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 








at a lower production cost to you. 


See for yourself the 







difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify “Bokery- 
Proved" Velvet Cake Flour. 


aim International |-~ 


e hove General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota | Sr 
Cake Flour 
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\ laster piec ‘eS 


from the hand of the master cake 
baker are known for texture, lightness 
and flavor. These master bakers 

have learned through years of experience 
to rely on Flour Mills of America 


brands to help them achieve 





perfect results every time, 
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Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


on 


"Golden loaf FLOUR 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
& Axe Cervy,, MINNBSBOTA 
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You Cant Realize 
Full Flour Profits 
Without Bulk Storage 


Don't confuse a makeshift bulk 
flour handling system with the 
real thing. A really efficient bulk 
storage and packing plant pays 


for itself in a relatively short time. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAIN TAINED 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





A 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





a 
, 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














1S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





WESTERN CAMADA-IT'S BETTER 
ogo® : EA rT ty 


RY SR 5-5, RB G 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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a DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 


S WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 0 
SS,’ , 
 —~— 








EVERY GOOD baker knows that the success 





Se (oa 























| of his bread depends heavily on the proper 

performance of his flour. That's why so many 
bakers place their full trust in I-H brands. 
They never let you down. 


 ————S_- ttt 
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ISMERT-HI 


NCKE( Milling Company 


“KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 3—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nieollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howle Co., Minneapolis. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
\eon.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Vred U. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Sept. 14-16—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 
sec., Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 
Mich 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn, 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
Atlanta, Ga.; seec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bidg., At- 


more 


Ga. 

Sept, 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Santitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; see., Gerald J, Riley, 
oom 216, 855 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

Sept, 24-20—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohlo; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Cu., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Sept. 80-Oct, 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Asen.: Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
sec, L. FE. O'Konski, 1806 Chicago, 


Omaha, Neb, 


Oct, 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Asen.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; see., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Oct. 18—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont.; see, Roy F, Kehr, 
Kressitk Products, Inc., Buffalo. 


for All your four. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOTS 





THE 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


eeeeeeeeeeeneeee 
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“WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monree, Mich. 











Oct. 18-15 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.d.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct, 18—Nebraska I4th Annual 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich 


ard H., Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 18-19-20—District 11, Associ 
ation of Operative Millers, Robert 


E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga,; sec,, Allen RK. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn, 

Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


1957 


dan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., Willlam Howie, J 
K. Howle Co., Minneapolis. 


Jan, 27-29—Potomac States Bak 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin CC, Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Il. 

March 17-20—Assoclated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec.,, Trudy Schurr, 
7135 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ul. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 

March 80—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec. Edwin ©. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Pakistan Increases Purchase Price 


For Home Grown Wheat to $1.57 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The Pakistan 
government has raised its purchase 
price for wheat grown in the normally 
urplus producing area of West Pa- 
kistan from $1.34 to 31.57 bu., accord- 
ing to the Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture 

The new price will apply to the crop 
harvested in April and May and until 
further notice 

Pakistan's objective is to 
the domestic supply of wheat for its 
food distribution system 
elop an emergency food 
erve of 500,000 long tons 


increase 
and to de- 
grain re- 
(18.7 mil- 


lions bushels) 

The same decree raised the govern- 
ment sales price of wheat to con- 
umers from $1.83 to $1.87 bu. and 


the price of wheat flour from $3.25 to 
$3.32 cwt 

Recurring food crises in West 
kistan during recent 
necessitated the development of a 
ystem for emergency procurement 
ind distribution of wheat to insure 
adequate supplies at reasonable price 
levels in consuming areas iccording 
to the FAS report 

The population of West 
has been increasing at an annual rate 
of 1.1%. However, poor wheat crops 
in recent years have reduced the pro- 
duction of food grains, which provide 
about 60% of the area’s food require- 
ments 


Pa- 


years have 


Pakistan 


Formerly an Exporter 
Prior to 1950, West 
duced wheat for export. During the 
past four marketing has 
had to import an average of about 
17.4 million bushels annually to as- 
ure minimum food requirements. Due 
partly to severe food damage to the 
1956 crop and a need to replenish 
reserve stocks, wheat imports by 
West Pakistan are expected to reach 
or exceed 11 million bushels during 
the area’s 1956-57 (May-April) mar- 
keting season 


Pakistan pro- 


seasons it 


During the current marketing sea- 
on, Pakistan hopes to procure about 
615,000 long tons (23 million bushels) 
of domestic wheat at the pro- 
curement price, mainly from the al- 
locations to Punjab, Bahawalpur, 
Khairpur and Sind. The wheat will 
be procured from producers at de- 
livery stations at the fixed 
ment price on a voluntary 


new 


govern- 
delivery 
basis 

Government wheat stock 
from domestic purchase 
ports 


obtained 
and by im- 
will provide the basis for its 


distribution programs in emergency 


food areas in West Pakistan. Wheat 
and flour will be distributed through 
depots in deficit consuming centers to 
holders of ration cards at the official 
government sales price 


The government is empowered to 
place any area in an emergency 
status in the event that a restricted 


wheat supply under the free market 
system forces wheat and flour 


prices 
above desired levels. In such a case 
free market movement may be pro- 
hibited, with the government assum 


ing full power 
the affected areas 
Pakistan expects that 


distribution in 


over! 


a reserve of 


900,000 long tons (18.7 million 
bushels) will supplement the existing 
procurement system to the extent 
that critical shortages in food sup 
plies can be prevented and reason 
able prices maintained for both pro- 
ducers and consumers. The hope is 
that with a sufficient reserve, wheat 
and flour prices can be maintained 
near the fixed levels by governmental 
purchases and imports and by sales 
of wheat and flour in consuming 
areas. It is expected that price and 


consumption of other 
will tend to stabilize th 
with the 
ind flour 


food products, 
mselves in ac- 
cordance fixed for 


wheat 


price 


In order of stabilize th« 
ply, the wheat reserve 
government 


wheat sup- 
together with 
procurement 
must provide for 


programs, 
variations in wheat 
production (ranging in recent years 
from 118 to 138 million bushels) and 
for domestic utilization ranging from 
120 to 130 million bushels per annum 


ere & THE STA re 


Large Wheat Crop 
Expected by India; 
Acreage Yield Dips 


WASHINGTON 
vest now 
totals about 
the basis of 
made to. the 
Service 

The total is slightly below the 
bumper crop in 1955 and is about 40% 
above the low level of the 1945-49 pe 


The wheat har 
nearing completion in India 
314 million bushels, on 
preliminary estimates 


Foreign Agricultural 


riod Preliminary estimates place 
wheat acreage at 30 million acres 
which is 12% above the 1955 acreage 
Yields, however, are somewhat below 
last year’s high production in the 
main wheat areas, which more than 
offsets the substantial acreage in- 
crease, reports the FAS 


The reduced yields are due to un- 
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have continued at a 
derate pace. Expected arrivals for 

first four months of the 1956-57 
irketing season are substantial 


ent season 


and 


it appears that the annual re- 
quirement for wheat may have risen 
to about 335 million bushels, accord- 


to the FAS 


now 


Ine 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 


Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 





RECEIVES CHARTER—At a recent annual banquet meeting the Midwest 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1027 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 














chapter of the Association of Food Industry Sanitarians formally received 
from the national president of the group. Formed a year ago in 
the midwestern branch now has over 40 members associated with 
food, grain and baking interests in St. Louis. Displaying the charter, above 
left to right, are Joe Steiferman, Freund Baking Co., secretary-treasurer; 
J. Carl Dawson, J. Carl Dawson & Associates, president of the chapter; 
Preston Lloyd, C. & H. Sugar Co., San Francisco, national president, and 


a charter 


St. Louis, 


STA 
: : : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 


NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 


R OF THE WEST | 


A hl r: . ‘ 
The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.BLA 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











George Mathi, Anheuser-Busch Co., vice president. 








ither conditior during 
and the growing 
il eeding time last 
in 


ties of protective foods such as dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables, and 
poultry products 

Domestic requirements for wheat 
have been considered to be about at 


Sea- 
fall 
rincipal 
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mely rainfall some 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR ~- CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 








BAKERY FLOURS 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 

Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Koard of Trade Building 


MO. 














-WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuitigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, Fremont AND 200 ArriLiaTeD 


CounTRY ELBVATORS 


CHEYENNE —NEBRED 
PAWNEE— TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 
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Kansas, Nebraska 
Wheat Harvest 
Progresses Well 


KANSAS CITY Through alter- 
nate showers and hot, sunny weather 
the winter wheat harvest moved into 
the Nebraska area this week. By 
last weekend combine activity was 
fairly general throughout the north- 
ern two-thirds of Kansas, while the 
harvest was completed in most south- 
ern sections 

Protein and test weight continued 
to be above average as the harvest 
progressed and additional milling and 
baking tests on wheat already in the 
bins substantiated earlier hopes that 
much of the crop would be of satis- 
factory baking quality. Early indica- 
tions from first tests made further 
north in Kansas do not seem to be 
quite as favorable as in the south. 

Heavy wheat movement in Kansas 
filled bins quickly at most storage 
points. Receipts hit the season's high 
over the past weekend at most Kan- 
sas points while the movement 
dropped off materially in Oklahoma 
and Texas and the beginning of the 
harvest pick up at Omaha had not 
yet occurred 


(Continued on page 28) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER ALMANACK 


The 1956 Northwestern Miller Al- 
manack is not published as Section 
Two of this issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, as originally scheduled. 

Completion of the Almanack has 
been delayed by the inability of the 
Bureau of the Census to release data 
on the 1954 census pertaining to the 
grain, milling and baking industries 
in accordance with its schedule for 
advance reports. 

As announced previously, the 1956 
Northwestern Miller Almanack will 
contain facts and figures based on the 
1954 census. Because of the unavail- 
ability of the census reports at this 
time, publication of the 1956 North- 
western Miller Almanack will be de- 
layed several weeks. 

Census information on the flour 
mix industry, tabulated separately 
from the milling and grain industry, 
is reported below. 





Temporary Subsidy Source 
Provided by USDA Pending 
Approval of IWA Renewal 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Lacking formal 
ratification of the proposed Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement extension 
for another term by the U.S. Senate 
and legislation authorizing the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to disburse 
subsidy payments on wheat and wheat 
flour exports, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials have acted to in- 
sure the flow of these commodities for 
the new wheat agreement year start- 
ing Aug. 1, 1956. 

Under this temporary arrangement, 
USDA will make its required subsidy 
export payments from “Section 32” 





USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON — A U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report indicates 
that during the period June 13 
through June 19, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 303,- 
000 bu. wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equiva- 
lent) under the International Wheat 
Agreement against the 1955-56 year 
quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
49,357 cwt. of flour (115,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 188,000 bu. 
of wheat. The importing country 
principally involved in the week's 
sales was the Netherlands. 


IWA Sales 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 
year on June 27, 1955, total 126,284,- 
000 bu 

The USDA also released a report 
of total 1955-56 transactions in wheat 
and flour recorded by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council through June 
11, 1956. As indicated in the title, 
the report shows separate quantities 
for wheat and for flour expressed in 
metric tons of wheat or wheat equiv- 
alent. Total U.S. sales of flour, equal 
to 658,000 metric tons wheat equiva- 
lent, represent 10,376,528 ecwt. of 
flour. (See table on page 22.) 





Value of Flour Mix Products Increases 
224% in 7 Years to $254 Million 


WASHINGTON During 1954, 
value added by manufacture in the 
flour mixes industry amounted to 
$103 million, an increase of 326% 
over 1947, according to preliminary 
results obtained from the 1954 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Average employment in this indus- 
try has increased 81% since 1947 
(when the last Census of Manufac- 
tures was taken) to a total of 5.6 
thousand employees in 1954. The in- 


Table 1.—GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE FLOUR MIXES INDUSTRY, IN THE UNITED STATE 


(Standard Industrial Classification Code 2045) 


dustry shipped products valued at 
$254 million in 1954, an increase of 
224% over 1947. The industry's cost 
of materials, fuel, and electricity, in- 
creased 179% between the two years, 
from $54 million in 1947 to $151 mil- 
lion in 1954. 

The flour mixes industry represents 
manufacturing establishments’ en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture 
of self-rising or blended flour, in- 
cluding cake, pie and pancake mixes, 
from purchased flour. Important pro- 
ducts of this industry include plain 











blended flour, and phosphated, self- 
rising, and other kinds of prepared 
mixed flours such as biscuit, cake, 
doughnut, pie, and pancake flour 
Establishments producing these pro- 
duets from grain ground in the same 
establishment are classified in Indus- 
try 2041, Flour and Meal, The indus- 
try classification for the flour mixes 
industry used in the 1954 Census of 
Manufactures is based on the stand- 
ard industrial classification 

“Value added by manufacture” re- 


(Continued on page 16) 


1954 AND 1947 
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Percent 
Item Unit of measure lA 1947 change 
1947-19 
= a _ 
Eetabl i shinentSe occcccccccccccccesecseeesereseseseseeseseseseseseesese RUMNSP occcccesvcece , 123 +7 
All employees 
RNG. 000 cd sneonsendseetenesed Meenacceneeeeen cone Rciesevesssées Thousands. ......+. 5.6 3.1 +81 
Payroll. .ccccccccesccccccccsscccvcesevesseesessssessessevseseseere Million dollars... 25.4 9.0 +182 
Production workers: : 
 .  MPPPPTTTTTTITITITITTITT TTT Thousands. .....++¢ 4.4 2.4 +83 
MAN-NOUPS, cc cccccccrcccrerreseseess errr reser eseeeseseeeseseeseees Millions, .....se0. #.8 4.7 +87 
WARGO. 0.0 0 00:00.6000000000000000006606000 0060000 8190905080 500085900080 Million dollars... 17.0 5.2 +227 
Valuc added by mamafasture®...ccocvccesecsccoseccessveegeesovsccosess core EBccccccsccccs 103. 24.2 +326 
st of materials, fuel, electricity, end contract ee _ Per” Perr err yt Tr 51.0 54.2 +179 
Velus Of ceiGMONSS*. cc cccrcerssvesdegeereseescosooessscevesesessesess Be ccccseccces 254.1 78.4 +224 
Capital expenditures, NeW... cccscccccccccgccccescccesveceevessscesess oO cooncesoxss 5.4 1.9 +184 














‘Value of shipments less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work. 


2Fxcludes 


cost of products bought and resold in the same condition. 


Includes, for all establishments classified in this industry, not only (#) their value of products "primary" tothe ‘ndustry, 


but also (b) their value of “secondary” products, 


for repair work, sales of scrap, installation of ow products, etc. 
condition, 





which are primary to other industries, and(c) their “miscellaneous receipts” 
Excludes seles of products bought end resold in the same 


funds. The action became effective on 
June 25, 1956. The new subsidy source 
will be continued in effect until 
formal ratification of the proposed 
IWA extension by the U.S. and to 
participating nations even though at 
this time these nations have not 
ratified the document either. 

The countries to which sales initial- 
ly may be made, and their guaranteed 
quantities, are as follows: 

Austria 3,675,371, Belgium 16,534,- 
669, Bolivia 4,041,808, Brazil 7,348,742, 
Costa Rica 1,469,748, Denmark 1,837,- 
185, Dominican Rep, 1,102,311, Euca- 
dor 1,837,185, Egypt 11,023,113, El 
Salvador 918,593 

Germany 55,115,565, Creece 11,023,- 
113, Guatemala 1,469,748, Haiti 2,204,- 
623, Honduras 918,592, India 7,348,- 
742, Ireland 5,511,557, Israel 8,267,335, 
Italy 3,674,371, Japan 36,743,710. 

Korea 2,204,623, Lebanon 2,755,778, 
Liberia 73,487, Mexico 3,674,371, 
Netherlands 25,720,597, New Zealand 
5,878,994, Nicaragua 376,437, Norway 
6,613,868, Panama 1,102,211 

Peru 7,348,742, Philippines 6,062,- 
712, Portugal 5,878,994, Saudi Arabia 
3,674,371, Switzerland 6,981,305, Un. 
of So, Africa 5,511,557, Vatiean City 
551,156, Venezuela 6,246,431, Yugo- 
slavia 3,674,371. 


Short of Quotas 

As the old pact moves along to its 
end the two big exporters, Canada 
and the U.S. find themselves far short 
of their assigned export quotas, ap- 
pearing to emphasize a declining im- 
portance of the wheat pact aside from 
being a mild check rein on wild price 
cutting in the world export markets 
Of the three exporting nations, only 
Australia was able to make a re- 
spectable export showing during the 
ending crop year for the pact 

The IWA has met with competition 
from Public Law 480 sales and barter 
contracts which now threaten to ex- 
ceed sales made under the pact 

The current report of the U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture discloses that 
PL 480 sales and barter arrange- 
ments through April, 1956, amount to 
approximately 85 million bushels 
USDA forecasts indicate that for the 
coming fiscal year PL 480 wheat ex- 
ports will run at an even higher rate 
If U.S. flour exports were to be de- 
ducted from the IWA exports, the 
comparison with PL 480 exports 
would be even more unfavorable 

The situation points up the com- 
ments made here by some observers 
who claim that gradually PL 480 will 
drive out most, if not all, interna- 
tional trade in wheat for dollars 





NEBRASKA'S FIRST WHEAT 
SHIPPED 


OMAHA—The first cars of new Ne- 
braska wheat reached Omaha June 
22. Two cars were received by the 
Bell-Sage-lIrons Grain Co, They were 
shipped from the Bahr Grain Co, at 
Barneston, Neb, Grain Exchange offi- 
clals said it was the earliest arrival 
of Nebraska wheat here in the his- 
tory of the Omaha market. The cars 
graded No. | hard winter, 60.8 to 61,8 
ib., 12.4 to 12.9% moisture and 12 to 
13% protein. One car was sold at 
$2.18), basis Omaha, The other was 
carried over. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Grain trade ef- 
forts to hold its place in the mer- 
chandising sun have reached their 
peak here and the answer now seems 
to be in the laps of the political gods. 

Subsequently, from Republican con- 
gressional leaders, The Northwestern 
Miller discovered another aspect of 
this controversy which only last week 
came to the front. 

This Republican farm spokesman 
said that he had only recently been 
informed of the issue and that as a 
general principle he was opposed to 
rigid cash subsidy payments. He ex- 
pressed concern that if a cash subsidy 
was made available for grain exports 
it would be difficult to deny the same 
for cotton exports and 
“Heaven alone could forecast where 
the thing would stop.” He comment- 
ed that Michigan and New York state 
edible bean producers also wanted ex- 
port subsidy payments in cash and 
West Coast fruit processors are mak- 
ing similar requests, 

Without going too deeply into the 
issues involved, he went on to say 
that it might be unwise at this time 
to foree the private grain trade into 
the market where a sharp increase in 
wheat would occur, He expressed the 
opinion that the present loan level of 
$2 bu. on a national average cguntry 
price was not disadvantageous to the 
wheat grower and that any change 
at this time might upset the farm 
community at a time when there are 
strong indications that the alleged 
farm revolt flurry had subsided (if it 
ever existed in other than the minds 
of opponents of the present adminis- 
tration) 

This new tangent in the contro- 
versy over the cash grain export sub- 
sidy asked by the trade adds another 
bitter ingredient for the trade cup 
which is already running over with 
unpleasant potions, 

This week saw the trade make its 
most fervent plea for favorable con- 
sideration for its proposals (1) Cash 
subsidy payments on exports, (2) Sub- 
sidy payments in kind or a bid sub- 
sidy if it is found that such method 
would stimulate exports of wheat. 
After covering all staff officials at 
U.S. Department of Agriculture the 
grain trade committee spear-headed 
by the National Grain Trade Council, 
made a final written request to Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
urging him to accept their proposal, 

This final effort appears to indicate 
that the trade has mature doubts that 
the staff decisions on this issue may 
be luke-warm or unfavorable to their 
for a modification of the 
wheat export sales policy announced 
by USDA April 6, 1956 which estab- 
lished the f.0.b. seaboard delivery of 
wheat stocks purchased by exporters 
to meet disposal contracts, 


Little Cost Difference Noted 
In its communication to Mr. Ben- 
son the trade committee cast up a 
trial balance of the cost of its pro- 
posal against the cost of the present 
sales program now in effect, reveal- 
ing a relatively inconsequential dif- 


methods 


requests 


ference between the two methods, a 
difference which hardly seems to jus- 
tify retention of the April 6 sales 
policy which slowly is strangling the 
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Grain Trade Continues Effort 
For Cash Export Subsidy in 


Face of Government Apathy 


private grain trade machinery, 
committee said 

This trial balance sheet, however, 
sets forth some startling conclusions 
regarding the higher price which it is 
forecast would be available to the 
farmer. The comparison presented by 
the trade between its proposal and 
present USDA wheat export sales 
policy would add between 95 and 128 
million dollars directly to the farmers 
through higher market values depend- 
ing on the amount of cash subsidy 
paid. The trade estimates that a cash 
subsidy of between 80 and 85¢ would 
be required on an estimated 1956-57 
wheat export of 310 million bushels 

The trade estimate is sharply lower 
than private export estimates now 
available at USDA where a forecast 
of 350 million is confidently predicted 

The trade analysis of costs follows 


the 


Hanie 

U8. wheat production, 1696¢ 

bu, (June 1 indications) 922,000,00 
U.4. wheat exports, 1956-57, bu 410 
U8. domestic wheat ume 

1956-657, bu 612 
Net change in carryover and in 

COO atocksa 
Value of U.B. wheat for export 

basis No. 1 hard winter, f.o.t 

Giulf porte $1.al 
Coat to COC of takeover wheat 

crop basia No. 1 

porta, $2.50 ($2.46 

and fobbing 


Assumptions 


from 195¢ 
hard winter, f.o.t Gulf 
loan rate plus interest 
charges) 


Estimated Comparative Costs to CCC of 
Present and Proposed Programs 
Present 
Loss on 280,000,000 bu wheat 
exported from CC* toch at 
90¢ bu. ($2.60 less $1.60) $252.000.000 


Cash subsidies on 10,000,000 
bu. wheat at 70¢ bu 1.000.000 
Lose on domestic sales of OCt 
wheat, 25,000,000 bu. at i¢ 
bu , 000.000 
Total $278,000,000 
Proposed 
Mubsidies on 316.000.0000 bu 
at 80¢ bu $248,600,000 
at &86¢ bu 63.600.00 
Increased storage charges on 
280,000,000 bu. at 5é¢ bu 14,004 » 006 ) 
Loss on domestic sales of 
ccc wheat None 
Total $262,600,000 to $277,600,000 


Increased Keturns to Wheat Producers From 
Proposed Procedure 
16 to 20¢ bu 


on approximately 642,000,000 


bu. which otherwise would be used for 
domestic purposes and for ubsidized ex 
ports 
at 15¢ bu $ 95,300,000 
at 20¢ bu $128,400,000 


Now that all the cards have been 
displayed it seems that the govern 
ment will be no worse off than under 
the present sales policy-—-the farmer 
will be definitely better off—and the 
private grain trade machinery will be 
freed of the paralyzing influence 
which now enmeshes it, trade 
servers say. 

Within the government it is grant 
ed that there is sympathy for the 
trade's position, but inertia in govern- 
ment to change or revise a previously 
determined position is great, barring 
some firm mandate from. political 
powers or from Congress itself 

The answer is not yet written. Un- 
less the political powers move to aid 
the trade it must be feared that 
apathy or inertia of USDA officials 
will postpone or defer a favorable de- 
cision, 


~~ RBREAD IG THE STAFF 


ob- 


or wire 
PICKETING BANNED 

BUFFALO—A court here has or 
dered the Licensed Tugmen's Assn. to 
stop picketing a Buckeye Steamship 
Co. wheat barge here. The company 
said the tugmen, who were preventing 
the unloading of a million-dollar car- 
g0,.were conducting a secondary boy 
cott. 





Everett A. 


Huffine 


Los Angeles Exchange 
Elects New Officers 


LOS ANGELES—-Everett A. Huf- 
fine, president of the Charles T 
Taylor Co. of Los Angeles, was 


elected president of the Los Angeles 


Grain Exchange at the 43rd annual 
meeting of the membership 
Other officers elected included 


Arnold Wagner, General Mills, Inc 
vice president; Herbert H. Johnson 
Quaker Oats, treasurer, and C. G 


White, reelected secretary 

A. W. Blasingham, Pillsbury Mills 
Inc., was elected director for a two 
year term. Held over as directors 
for another year are Frank Viault 
Jr., California Milling Corp.; H. V 


Nootbaar of H. V. Nootbaar & Co 
Pasadena, and Thomas Poul 
trymen's Cooperative Association of 
Southern California 


Jones 


BREAD i@ THE STAFF r 


PL 480 Wheat 
Flour Deal With 


Paraguay Signed 


WASHINGTON A purchase au 
thorization under Public Law 480 to 
finance the purchase of $1,240,000 
worth (including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) of wheat has 
announced by the U.S. Department of 


been 


Agriculture. The authorization was 
issued pursuant to an agreement en- 
tered into between Paraguay and the 


U.S. on May 2 


Also issued was an authorization 
for the purchase of up to $430,000 of 
wheat flour, excluding flour from 
durum wheat. 

The wheat authorization provides 


for the purchase of up to $1,240,000 
worth (approximately 20,000 metric 
tons) wheat, in bulk, Grade U.S. No 
2 or better, excluding durum wheat 
The wheat exported must have been 
grown in the continental United 
States 

Wheat sales contracts between sup- 
pliers and importers made after June 
25 and on or before Oct. 1, 1956, will 
be eligible for financing. Delivery will 


be to importers f.o.b. vessel U.S 
port(s). Shipments from U.S. port(s) 
may be made not later than October 


31, 1956. Similar provisions apply to 
wheat flour contracts 

It will not be necessary that the 
wheat stocks or equivalent stocks to 
be exported be obtained from Commo- 
dity Credit Corp.-owned or 
stocks 


loan 





June 26, 1956 


Thousands Visit 
U.S. Food Sales 
Exhibits in Spain 


WASHINGTON Western Eur- 
opean cities are being given previews 
of U.S. food merchandising techniques 
through exhibits and displays spon- 


sored by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and U.S. private trade 
groups 

Foremost among those trade fairs 


was the one just concluded at Barce- 
lona, Spain, where USDA officials 
report that more than 40,000 per- 
sons passed the U.S. exhibit pavilion 
poultry and turkeys 
and broiled 


sightseers 


each day. U.S 

fried, roasted 
given free to fair 

Poultry and turkey products at the 
Barcelona fair contributed by 
the U.S. poultry industry through 
arrangements made by the Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries’ International 
Trade Development Committee and 
were shipped to Spain in frozen and 
canned forms 

On the ground at the Barcelona 
exhibit were the following trade rep- 
Homer Huntington; 


were 


were 


resentatives 


Cliff Carpenter, Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries and Arlo 
Turner, Grange Co., Modesto, Cal 
USDA representatives were C. C 
Warren, Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, poultry branch, and K. W. Olson 
of the same office 

The technique used at the Barce 
lona exhibit was a familiar U.S. sales 


method—-display and sampling of the 
product by the consumer himself. 
Similar methods 
been used in Latin 
the Millers National Federation and 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. cooperated in 
providing samples of U.S. wheat 
flour and other 
products for populations 


have prey iously 


America where 


baked goods cereal 


local 


A somewhat more ambitious dis- 
play is being used for the food fair 
which began in Rome starting June 
18. At this fair USDA and private 
trade, acting cooperatively, give 
toman citizens a full dress showing 
of the U.S. supermarket. The fair is 
a joint project of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains and USDA's 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


It is the aim of the sponsors to dis- 
play to foreign food distribution execu- 


tives modern mechandising methods 
used in the U.S. Much of the fresh 
produce and frozen poultry and 
meats were flown from this country 
to Rome 

One of the problems facing west- 
ern European development of super- 


markets, according to one observer 
is that the supermarket approach 

or even chain store techniques—will 
be more difficult in Europe at the 


outset ince western Furope does not 
have the constant and readily avail- 
able sources of supply of foods and 


farm products that are commonplace 


in most large U.S. urban areas. This 
observer noted that modern met 
chandising techniques at the retail 
level which have met with success 
in foreign nations are those of Sears 


Roebuck & Co. stores in Latin Amer 


ica where that company has been 
able to maintain a constant supply 
of products they offer 

However, there seems to be little 
question that the food fairs and ex 
hibition methods of the USDA and 
the cooperating private groups and 
industries are certain to whet the 
appetites and imaginations of the 


foreign populations and _ ultimately 
may pay off in at least improved and 
expensive distribution methods 
in those countries 


less 





June 26, 1956 


Max A. Lehman, 
Former Pillsbury 
Executive, Dead 


MINNEAPOLIS Max Arthur 
Lehman, 79, former vice president 
and director of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapo! died June 19 

Mr. Lehman retired in 1946 from 
his positior is vice president in 
chargé [ perations after 46 years 
with the company. He resigned from 
the board directors in 1951 but 
continued to serve as a consultant 

Born in Germany July 31, 1876, he 
came to the U.S. as a boy. He at- 
tended elementary and high school 
it Blue Earth, Minn., and was grad- 
iated from University of Minnesota 
in 1898 

He was i school teacher then 
worked for the St. Paul & Duluth 
Railway Co., and became a shipping 
clerk for the Soo line 

In 1900 Mr. Lehman joined the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. as a ship- 
ping department clerk. Within a 
month he was transferred to pur- 
chasing, where he became depart- 
ment head in 1908 

Mr. Lehman took correspondence 
courses on the technical part of mill- 
ing and rked into the operations 
side of the business, becoming ven- 
eral superintendent of mills in 1915, 
member of the board of directors in 
1923 ( president in charge of 
operations 1929 

An official Pillsbury publication re- 
cently paid tribute to his supervision 
of design and construction of five 
major mill ind responsibility for 
innovatior in most other mills 

Under upervision the South A 
mill in Minneapolis was built and 
ther ( nstructed at Atchison Kan 

i Buffalo, N.Y., Enid, Okla., and 
Springfield, Lil. He personally de- 
igned the Pillsbury l¢ itor in 
Wichita, Kansas, and wa in charge 
f exten modernization on mills 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
ther citic 

Ir. Lehman was a director of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co., 
ind a member of Minneapolis, Mini- 
kahd i 1 Lafayette club 

He is sul ed by his widow, Louise 
James Leh n; a son, Paige, Crystal 
Bay, who } ice president in charge 
f research and development with 
Pillsbur daughter lr Vernon 
Pearse Minne ipolis; five randchil- 
dren and reat-grandchildren 

For n years Mr. Lehman was 


Max A. Lehman 
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a member of a group of prominent 
Minneapolis millers who met at reg- 
ular intervals for social activities. 
The group made a special point of 
celebrating Mr. Lehman's birthday in 
conjunction with that of M. F. Mul- 
roy, then a Minneapolis resident, and 


now president of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City. 
On July 31, Mr. Lehman would 


have been 80 years of age. Mr. Mul- 
roy will reach 70 on the same day 
and plans had been made to invite 
Mr. Mulroy to Minneapolis for a spe- 
cial celebration to be attended by 
members of the group 


Criticism Voiced 
At N.Y. Flour 
Group’s Meeting 


NEW YORK--Strong criticism of 
the general tone of the program of 
the recent convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors was 
voiced by members of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
a dinner meeting held here June 21. 

Although acknowledging a success- 
ful meeting, particularly from a social 
standpoint, objections centered on 
the agenda, which the objector said 
ignored the basic fact that it was a 
flour distributors’ group and stressed 
instead the importance of bakerv sup- 
plies and equipment as key factors in 
the successful operation of the mod- 


ern flour distributor 
It was contended that basic in- 
dustry problems had been ignored 


and more emphasis should have been 
placed on the importance of improv- 
ing conditions relative to ethics and 
means of establishing stronger rela- 


tions with mill suppliers 
A lively discussion preceded the 
motion approving payment of the 


dues of the local group to the NAFD 
As a result of this discussion it was 
decided that, in recognition of the 
need of a strong national group, the 
NYAFD should continue to actively 
back the parent association and with- 
draw its support only as a last resort 
following a statement of displeasure 
and a request for clarification of the 
future role and aims of the NAFD as 
an organization of flour distributors 

The developed when 
president M. C. Alvarez, International 
Milling Co., New York, called for re- 
ports of delegates and comments from 
members who attended the May con- 
vention of the NAFD at Baltimore 

Comments pointed to “an under- 
current of dissension that needs iron- 
ing out,” and a forceful statement 
that “if the national group is pri- 
marily interested in bakery suppliers, 
then the New York distributors are 
not interested in the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors.” 

This was followed by an immediate 
observation of “obvious geographic 
problems,” and the need for cooper- 
ation and understanding on the na- 
tional Another delegate stated 
that “when the day comes when the 
greater percentage of business of the 
distributor is in bakery supplies, then 
we will have to change our direction.’ 

In the discussion it was noted that 
there was no to jobbers 
handling bakers supplies, as it could 
be a business necessity in some areas 
However, according to one observer, 
the true bakery supply man might 
“sive away flour,” and the true flour 
distributor might “give away bakery 
supplies.” 


discussion 


scale 


opposition 


Henry Lawrence, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Verona, N.J., and Jack 
J. Oliveri, A. Oliveri & Sons, Ho- 
boken, N.J., were elected members 
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IGLEHEART CENTENNIAL—Shown above is the entrance to the Igleheart 
Bros. centennial exhibit tent. Looking at the design for the bronze plaque 
marking the site of the original mill established in 1856 are: left to right 
Robert H. Bennett, vice president and general manager of the Jell-O division 
of Gencral Foods, of which Igleheart Bros. is a unit; Austin Igicheart, grand- 


son of one of the 


founders and former 


chairman of the board of General 


Foods; and George Hampton, executive vice president of General Foods, 


20,000 Attend Open House Marking 
100th Anniversary of Igleheart Bros. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. About 20 
000 people from Evansville and neat 
by Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky 
helped members of General Foods 
Igleheart Brothers unit celebrate its 
100th anniversary by 
open house at the 
Down” cake 
mixes are made 


attending an 
plant where 
“Swans flour and cake 
The anniversary sparked 
tion of the important place Igle 
heart has occupied in the life of the 
area for the past century 
modest beginning in a 
fronting on the Wabash 
1856, the 


has 


recogni 


From a 
flour mill 
and Erie 
Igleheart o1 
ganization grown until it 
spends $14 million a year in the 
for grain 
ices 

Levi 
heart 
mill at the corner of 
cust Streets in 
erated it 


Canal in 


now 
payroll, supplies and ser, 


Asa and William T. Igle 
originally erected a four-stors 
Fifth and Lo 
Evansville, and op 
there for many years. The 


only means of transportation in those 
days was the Ohio River and. the 
Wabash and Erie Canal. The mill 
was built on the banks of the canal 


filled up many years ago to become a 


busy Evansville thoroughfare 
With the advent of the railroad 
drayage to the rail terminal from 
the canal ite necessitated construc 
tion of a new mill near trackage 
Both the mayor of Evansville and 
the Cha mber of Commerce pro 


claimed Igleheart Week. Heads of 
nine local institutions more than 100 
years old welcomed Igleheart as a 
new member of the local “century 
clul They paid tribute in a seroll 
which said that Igleheart “has wield 
ed an influence that reaches far be 
yond the boundaries of a daily com 
mercial occupation to extend deep 
into the civic affairs and cultural 


interests of the 
By every 


entire community 
standard of 
Igleheart Brothers 
anniversary rightfully 
trust and friendship of 
a grateful community 
Downtown and 


meas 
urement on their 
100th 


the respect 


deserve 


stores the central 


library devoted window displays to 
the Igleheart centennial, Community 
leaders, business and professional 
men joined in tribute at a civic 
luncheon 

The most important event of the 


the 
tents 
neat 
storage 
exhibits 
refreshment stands, and nursery and 
entertainment facilities for young 


sters 


house at 
circus 

grounds 

concrete 


centennial was open 
plant June 13-15, Big 
were erected on the 
the 3,000,000 bu 
tanks to 


house a series of 


Raymond P 
manager of 
B Dress, 


and 


Ramming, Igleheart 
operations, and William 
manulacturing 
alternated in wel 
arrived 


manager of 
enginecring 


coming guests as they 


Wheat Research Display 
First the visitors saw a display ai 
ranged by Purdue University, which 
showed some of the practical results 
Purdue-Igleheart co 
operation to help farmers in the Ey 


of 2) yea ofl 


ansville area produce better soft 
wheat with greater efficiency per 
acre, A graph made up of miniature 
plastic bushel baskets of wheat 


showed the increase from a five-year 
average of 152 bu. an 
1931-36 period to 23.4 
acre of higher quality wheat 
1951-55 period as a result of 
the introduction of Purdue-bred 
varieties and technology 


acre of soft 
wheat in the 
Du. an 
in the 
new 
improved 


Test plots produced up to 51 bu 
in acre 

Another panel of the display 
showed a large replica of a check 


for $2 850,000 
in income to 


the annual increas 
farmers of the 
which is 
have resulted from the 
improvement program. Live 
wheat was transplanted to form the 
front of the display 

Another 


nine 
county area atively 
estimated to 


wheat 


consery 


display consisted of a 


roller mill in operation” grinding 
wheat into flour. Further along, an 
oven with a plate glass side showed 
how cakes are baked in a quality 


kitchen 
On a tour through the plant 
SHU 


control 
guests 
how trucks and railroad cars are 
un'oaded by the latest methods, and 
how cake mixes are processed, packed 
and shipped. They were served Swans 


Down cake and other General Foods 


products. Each received a package 
of the latest Swans Down cake mix 
and a commemorative booklet con 


taining a brief history and some fa 


orite recipes 


(Continued on page s) 











HONOR MAN—Urban A, Arnold, Chicago flour broker, 
extreme left, is shown receiving a piece of luggage from 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling Co. The luggage was 
awarded as recognition of Mr. Arnold's tithe of “honor 


man,” given by the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at the annual golf outing, held at the Rolling 


Green Country Club, Arlington Heights, U1L., June 7. Mr. 


THE 
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Mark P. Miller, 
Head of Mills in 
Pacific N.W., Killed 


PORTLAND, ORE 
ler, 31, 
Flour 


Spok ane 


Mark P 
the Terminal 
Mills Co., Portland, and the 
(Wash.) Flour Mills Co., 
was killed in a mid-air plane collision 
Seattle on June 21. He was 
about to land in Seattle, where he 
was to attend a meeting of the Flour, 
Feed & Cereal Employers Assn 


Mil- 
president of 


over 


Mr. Miller was born in Portland 
where he attended grade and high 
schools. He was a graduate of the 
University of Oregon. During World 


War II he served as a pilot in the 
U.S. Air Corps in England. He main- 
tained his interest in flying after dis- 
charge from the and owned 
the plane in which he was flying to 
Seattle 

Mr. Miller, after military service, 
entered the Terminal Flour Mills or- 


service 
Anderson read the citation of merit. In the right panel 
(from the left) are Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt 
Flour Co,, president of the club, who presided at the 
annual banquet; Edward E. Melton, Commander-Larabee 








Corn Millers to 
Meet Nov. 26-27 


CHICAGO--The annual meeting of 
the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion is scheduled for the Drake Hotel, 
Nov. 26-27. Besides several 


(“hicago, 


well known speakers, the program 
vill be highlighted by several of- 
ficial sessions, 

lhe federation directors’ meeting 


will take place at 10 am. Nov, 26 
ind the corn meal committee will 
have a session at 2 p.m, on the same 
lay. The annual industry meeting will 
begin at 10 am, Nov. 27 with the 
luncheon at 12:30 p.m. and a recep- 
tion at 3:30 p.m, 

During a meeting of the board of 
directors of the ACMF on May 2, 
approval was given to amend the by- 
laws to increase the number of dir- 
to 18 members, an increase of 
It also was unanimously voted 
not to move the federation office to 
Washington, D.C., an action which 
had considered, and to have 
the office remain in Chicago. 

lhe directors also voted approval 
to renew a contract with Donald M. 
Counthan to act as Washington coun- 
e| for the federation and also for 
the corn-rice committee. 


ector 


four 


been 
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C. H. Ballenger Rejoins 
Commander-Larabee 
In Eastern Market 


MINNEAPOLIS—Arthur E, Fair- 
ney, regional sales manager, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co,, has an- 
nounced that Carl Ballenger, who 
headquarters at Ruxton, Md., will 
represent Commander-Larabee in the 
Baltimore and Washington markets, 
as well as the Reading, eastern Penn- 
‘yivania, territory, formerly handled 
by the late Alan MeDowell. Except 
for service in the armed forces dur- 
ing World War II, Mr. Ballenger has 
had an uninterrupted experience in 
selling bakery flours. 

Until a few years ago, Mr, Ballen- 
wer was a sales representative for 
Commander-Larabee in the greater 
New York metropolitan area, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Milling Co., the top golfer of the day, and M. D. Craft, sr aye wn oe te ae bina 
Eckhart Milling Co., chairman of the committee for the "@GC Presi ent of the oo 
dew. which his father had organized in 
: 1920. His home was in Beaverton, 
Ore 
. . . Surviving are his widow, Florine; 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange Honors ince deioes, Much F. de, Sr fae 
’ . anne, 3 and Miles, seven months; 
F d d D U his mother, Mrs. Inez Miller, and a 
oo an rug nit in ts 50th Year sister, Mrs. Catherine Smith 
The Minneapolis the supervision of grain sanitation ane © THE STAFF OF Lire 


Grain Exchange has published a con 
gratulatory message to the Food & 
Drug Administration on the 50th an 
niversary of the nation’s 
food and drug laws 

At the same time, the exchang: 
urged that the “commendable and 
proper objectives of the Food & Drug 
Administration in its grain sanitation 
program can be fully attained by its 
recommending appropriate sanitation 
standards to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and procuring the in 
corporation thereof by the latte 
agency into its federal grain stand 
ards. 

“This would solve some of the most 
vexatious problems in the grain in 
dustry and would be clearly in the 
public interest from the point of view 
of both health and 
message said, 


basic pure 


economics, the 


“Such procedure should in no way 
interfere with cooperative education 
al activities by the Food & Drug Ad 
ministration, the department of agri 
culture and the grain industry itself 
Much constructive betterment in san 
itation has already accom 
plished by educational means. Con 
tinuation and enlargement of educa 
tional programs already instituted on 
every front give rich promise for fur 
ther progress toward the 
sired by all concerned 
and clean as it 
to make it.” 

In the resolution approved by the 
board of directors of the Minneapolis 
Exchange and called to the attention 
of federal] legislators, the board em 
phasized a standard of sanitation 
“beyond which the farmer producing 
the grain cannot be expected to go 
in enforcing sanitation at the farm 
level. Neither the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange nor any other organized 
grain market will ever endorse a 
standard of grain sanitation so strict 
as to place the farmers’ 
welfare in jeopardy.” 

Licensed inspectors grading grain 
nationally under federal grain stand 
ards, are now available and offer a 
ready-made organization to support 
the Food & Drug Administration in 


been 


foal de 
food as pure 


is humanly possible 


economic 


factors, the exchange message em WHEAT RANKS NO. 1 


phasized STILLWATER, OKLA. Wheat, 
BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF re Oklahoma's number one cash crop, 
GRAIN WAREHOUSE PLANNED = P0UrS an annual average of nearly 
80 million bushels into barns, bins 


LA GRANGE, TEXAS—A grain 


: and elevators in the state each year, 
warehouse with a 60-carload capacity 


and brings farmers 
and grain drier is being planned by a_ of 


newly-formed La 


an annual income 
iround $140-160 million. This was 
reported in a progress summary of 
group of investors the Oklahoma extension service 


Grane Texas, 





194.300 lb. of flour and 55,947,950 lb 

USDA Purchases of cornmeal have been bought since 
m ‘ October, 1955, when first purchases 
Domestic Relief under the program were made. The 
flour and cornmeal are being made 


tilable to 


Flour, Cornmeal a 


through 
agencies in the 


needy 
distributing 


persons 


WASHINGTON—Thé U.S. Depart same manner as other commodities 
age “yar pan ile furnished by USDA 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
purchase of 6,429,450 lb. of wheat In the details of flour and cornmeal 


flour and 3,724,450 lb. of cornmeal for iwards which follow, the cornmeal is 
donation to needy fam- 


ilies in the U.S 


person and regular type, except for purchases 


from one company of quantities indi- 


Including the latest purchases, 90,- cated as degermed 
FLOUR: 
mpan I nt lantit t I | 
American Flour Ine } tor I ! Ne tor I s 
yutheastern Mill Ine I Gj I 
Lexington Roller Mill It 
Lexington, K Lexingt j 
Yukon Mill & Grain ¢ Yu Yu 
Hirdse Fiour & Feed M M Ga M 
ieneral Mill Ine Mint I ) 
Kanea Milling Co Wichita } 
I Kar ‘ 4.94 
Fiour Mille of America, tt j t M &. 2 l I 
J Allen Smith & Co Knox ‘ ent Knox L 
Burrus Mille, Ine Dalla Ft. Wortl 9 ) i9 
rubhrer Ford Milling ¢ Mt 
Vernon, Ind Mt. Vernor Ind 129 
Pillebury Milla, Ine Minne I 1.1 
Colorado Milling & 1} 
Ih I i 
CORNMEAL t b. price 
Compan I ! nt i” t (pe t 
Hitumphreys Milla, Memp? M ° $4 
M i 
M ! ; 
Keco Milling (Ce MckKet McKer 
M 
Murpt Grain & M 
wensboro, K venatl I 
' ’ 
I lad Roller Mi I Hag I ° 
Ht ot Mi! V t M V bu M 
\ i M 
V ! M 9 ° 
V bu M | ‘ 
V burs M ‘ . ‘ 
‘ ! ! I I va 
Joseph, M 
Acme-Evans Co., Ine neliar Ind ° ' 
\ leott Flour Milla, I “it } Lexingt I 
Lexir } ' 
Joutheastern Mills, In Rot ( I e, Ga ) ‘14 
Birdsey Flour & Feed M M 4 M Ga » - 1.1 
*White. tYellow 
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COOL COMFORT IN MICHIGAN—Taking full advantage of the woodland 
informality of Hidden Valley resort near Gaylord, delegates to the Michigan 
State Millers Assn. meeting June 14-15 discussed business problems in sport 
shirts. Shown at the left is Howard 8S. Holmes, president, Chelsea (Mich.) 
Milling Co., giving his report as chairman of the Michigan Wheat Improve- 
ment committee. He was introduced by King Doyle, president, King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich., seated, president of the association, In the panel at the 
right, Herman Steen, vice president, Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
brings the delegates up to date on federation activities in connection with 
proposed wheat grade changes, the sanitation program and other subjects. 





Indian Flour Miller 
Seeks U.S. Capital 


WASHINGTON Narikeldanga 
Roller Flour Mills, 17-4 Canal West 
Road, Calcutta 9, an established 
manufacturer of flour, semolina, bran, 
atta, and other wheat products, is 
seeking private U.S. collaboration 
through the supply of capital and ma- 
chinery for the expansion of existing 
mill capacity from 1,800 long 
1.930 long month 
ment of the plans was made by 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


tons to 
tons a Announce- 


the 


The Indian company reportedly em- 
ploys 115 w including mill and 
office staff, and additional labor with 
the necessary limited skills is readily 
available. | pansion 18 said to be es- 
sentially meet the in- 
demand for an improved 
quality of wheat products 

Supplemental data on the proposal 
are available for review on loan from 
the Investment Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
D.C 


rkers 


required to 


creasing 


Commerce 


ton 25 


Kansas City Mills 


Grant Wage Increases 
KANSAS CITY Wage terms in 
the labor contracts of both the grain 
terminal elevator employees and flour 
mill the Kansas City 
market were settled during the past 
week. The flour mill employees were 
awarded a 10¢ hour 
effective June 15 and an 
10¢ hike on June 15, 1957 
All other terms and benefits in the 
contract made a 
tended for according to 
the agreement made with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Millers. 
First to sign with the union were 
the elevator operators who on June 
21 agreed to a 10¢ wage boost imme- 
diately and another 10¢ June 1, 1957 
Flour mills involved in the negotia- 
tions over the week-end were the 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Rodney Milling Co., International 
Milling Co., and Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Ine 


operatives in 


wage increase 


additional 


year ago were e@xX- 


two years 


Grain 





USDA to Donate Flour and Cornmeal 


For Domestic, Foreign Distribution 


WASHINGTON Wheat flour and 
cornmeal processed from Commodity 


Credit Corp.-owned wheat and corn 
are being made available for dona- 
tion to school lunch programs and in- 
stitutions in the U.S. and to US. pri- 
vate welfare organizations for assist- 


ing needy persons abroad. Announce- 
ment of the 
Taft Benson 
on June 22 
Donation of 


needy person 


Ezra 
agriculture, 


policy came from 


secretary of 


flour and cornmeal to 
in the U.S., which has 
1uthorized under a special pro- 
October, 1955, will be con- 
tinued under the new operation 
Expansion of the donation program 
to permit CCC to pay costs 
ing CCC-owned food commodities into 
a form suitable for home or institu- 
tional use is authorized by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 which amends 


been 


gram since 


of process- 


Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, the basic donation authority. 
The amending action enables CCC to 
process wheat and corn into flour and 
cornmeal before donation and should 
make possible the disposal of larger 
quantities of these commodities 


The program also provides that 
CCC may pay costs of packaging, 
transporting, handling and other 


charges up to the time of delivery 
either f.0.b. at point of destination for 
domestic donations or f.a.s. ports for 
foreign donations. 

Details of processing arrangements 
will be announced later 

Donation of CCC-owned wheat and 
corn, which started in December, 
1955, will be discontinued except in 
instances where agencies will distri- 
bute them directly as whole grain to 
needy persons for home preparation 
and use. 


Annual U.S. Wheat, 
Flour Import Quota 
From Canada Filled 


WASHINGTON—The annual quota 


set on imports of Canadian wheat and 
wheat flour into the U.S. was filled at 
the opening moment of the quota 
year, 12 noon, EST, May 29, 1956, ac- 
cordi to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. Canada's share of the over- 
all quota of 800,000 bu. from all coun- 
tries is 795,000 bu. Canada’s quota of 
3,815,000 Ib. flour represents all but 


about 4,000 Ib. of the total quota for 
flour and other wheat products 

The quotas for wheat and wheat 
products were set up by Presidential 
proclamation in May, 1941. The origi 


nal quota of 800,000 bu. wheat re- 
mains unchanged while the quota for 
products has been reduced very slight- 
ly from the original quota of 4 million 
pounds. The wheat quota controls 
quantities of wheat imported for 
human consumption, with wheat unfit 


for human consumption free to come 
in Outside the quota 
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National Grange Sets 
Up Wheat Committee 


WASHINGTON Two additional 


commodity study committees have 
been appointed by the National 
Grange to assist the organization in 
perfecting commodity mechanisms 


designed to help solve the farm in- 
come problem. These will involve a 
wheat committee and a dairy 
mittee 

The wheat 
Lars Nelson 


com 


committee includes A 
master of the Washing- 
ton State Grange; Henry Christen 
sen, master of the Colorado State 
Grange; Franklin C. Nixon, master 
of the New Jersey State Grange; 
Herbert Hughes, Nebraska, president, 
National Association of Wheat Grow- 


ers; Lyle L. Hague, Oklahoma; and 
Roy F. Hendrickson, executive secre 
tary, National Federation of Grange 


Cooperatives 
The idea of 
committees 


using these producer 
originated with the or 
ganization's delegate body at its last 
annual meeting in Cleveland in No 
vember, 1956. Gordon Zimmerman 
director of research for the Grange 
is acting as secretary for the groups 
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Model Mill Co. 
Plant Nearly 100% 
Destroyed by Fire 


JACKSON, TENN A fire late 
June 21 destroyed practically the en- 
tire plant of the Model Mill Co., Ine 
Jackson, Tenn. The loss is estimated 
at about $350,000 by Cohen T. Wil- 
liams, president, Martha White Mills, 
Inc., Nashville, the parent company 
of Model 

Mr. Williams said the entire plant 
except the feed mill and some steel 
storage tanks is a complete loss. Des- 
troyed were the flour and corn mills, 
elevator and headhouse, feed mill 
headhouse, two warehouses and the 
packing room. The main plant was a 
five-story, wooden structure erected 
in 1921. Also lost were about 65,000 
bu. of grain, including wheat, corn 
and other small grains 

The blaze was discovered by a 
watchman 

Orders are being filled from the 
Martha White plants at Nashville 
and Lebanon, Tenn., according to Mr 
Williams. Plans are being made to 


rebuild the plant, he said. 
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Standard Milling Opens 
Advertising Campaign 


KANSAS CITY—A service adver- 
tising campaign has been launched 
by the Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, in 150 daily and weekly news- 
papers to give tips on baking. Ac- 
cording to the advertising fleld pub- 


lication, Advertising Age, the firm 
has its sights trained on what it 
believes to be a “creative” baking 


trend among housewives, particular- 
ly in the suburbs 

The same copy will appear in all 
ads, except for changes in flour brand 
signatures 

The newspaper campaign, 
continuous 
Standard 
magazine 


the first 
ever launched by 
will get national 
beginning in Au- 
gust with color page insertions in 
Woman's Day and Family Circle 
The magazine ads will appear month- 
ly through June, 1957 

The whole campaign will represent 
a substantial increase in the com 
pany’s ad budget for the coming busi 
ness year, company officials 

Handling the campaign is 
Woodbury Inc., Kansas City, which 
was recently named to the account 
in place of both Jamian Advertising 
& Publicity, New York, and Allmay- 
er, Fox & Reshkin, Kansas City, who 
previously shared the account 


one 
Milling, 
support 


Say 
Potts 
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Japan Best Customer 


For U.S. Grain Exports 


WASHINGTON A U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture report shows 
that Japan, the United Kingdom, Can 
ada, the Netherlands, and West Ger- 
many, in that order, were the largest 
foreign markets for U.S, agricultural 
commodities in 1955, Collectively, 
they took nearly half of this coun- 
try's farm exports during that year, 
maintaining their traditional position 
as this country’s best agricultural 
customers 

A “Summary of 1955 U.S, Agricul- 
tural Exports by Destination,” pub- 
lished by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service as Foreign Agriculture Cir- 
cular FATP 17-56, shows that the five 
countries mentioned imported U.S 


agricultural products valued as fol- 


lows: Japan, $386.1 million; United 
Kingdom, $376.9 million; Canada, 
$282.3 million; the Netherlands, 


$242.7 million; and Western Germany, 
$241.9 million 

Total U.S. farm exports in 1955 
amounted to $3,195 million, compared 
with $3,046 million in 1954 

Japan was this country’s chief mar 
ket for grains. United States agricul 
tural exports to Japan have totaled 
about $400 million a year for the past 
five years. In three of the five 
years, exports have consisted princi 
pally of grains, the 
other two 


past 


and cotton in 


years 





OKLAHOMA'S WHEAT 
HARVEST ENDS 


OKLAHOMA CIT Y—Oklahoma’s 
current wheat harvest is practically 
ended, a full two weeks earlier than 
usual. Ideal weather prevailed during 
most of the cutting period, Intermit- 
tent and scattered showers did much 
to fill out grains, Cleaning up con- 
tinues only in the areas of late varie 
ty fields, Crop estimators in close 
touch with developments believe the 
total yield will be from 60 to 65 mil- 
lion bushels as compared with last 
year’s crop of more than 23 million 
bushels. 
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Flour buyers generally marked 
time last week as they waited for 
mills to come up with more attrac- 
tive quotations. Buying was limited 
pretty much to fill-in quantities, much 
of it on a p.d.s. basis. Few buyers 
were going much past mid-July with 
their purchases. Everyone seemed to 
be polsed waiting for the big bookings 
in the Southwest to kick off activity. 

Prices generally were steady, fol- 
lowing the trend of the wheat market 


where the expanded winter wheat 
harvest has failed to depress the 
prices 


Mills in the central and southeast- 
ern states reported a business im- 
provement for the week-—-from 25@ 
40> of five-day milling capacity the 
week before to about 40% of capacity 
last week. Much of this sales activity 
vas in soft winters, with sweet goods 
bakers buying this type on a p.d.s. 
hasis 

Spring wheat mills had sales 
inounting to 38% of capacity, com- 
pared with 37% the week before and 
63% the year before. 

The southwestern mills also had a 
week of quiet with sales averaging 
21% of capacity, the same as a week 
earlier and only a fraction of the 
125% of a year ago. Buyers and sell- 
ers were reported to be about 20¢ 
ipart on their price ideas. It was gen- 
erally thought that big bookings 
would start within two weeks. 

Dullness continued in the rye flour 
market, too, as prices declined 5¢. 

Flour production in the U.S. last 
week averaged 91% of five-day capa- 
city, slightly more than the 90% of a 
week earlier and the same as a year 
cartier, Upturns from the week before 
noted at Minneapolis, in the 
outhwestern states, in the central 
and southeastern states and in the 
Pacific Northwest. The Minneapolis 
vain from 77% two weeks ago to 83% 
last week was the largest of any cen- 
ter or area, (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Another week of quiet 
was reported by spring wheat mills’ 
sales departments here as buyers con- 
tinued their wait-and-see policy. Sales 
averaged 38% of five-day milling 
capacity for spring wheat mills last 
week, only a shade better than the 
37% of the week before and well 
under the 63% of a year ago, Thus 
the slow business pace continued. 
With the exception of the week ended 
June 11, when sales averaged 124% 
of capacity, the sales percentage has 
been under 50% since the week which 
ended April 30, 

Bakery patent grade prices were 
unchanged to 1¢ stronger for the 
week and clears were steady to 5¢ 
lower, A 20¢ sack drop in large sizes 
of nationally-advertised flour went in- 
to effect early in the week, This price 
is 2O¢ under the low point reached 
last year, and that low level did not 
prevail until in August. 

Hlowever, there seemed to be 
nothing In the price or supply picture 
that was capable of encouraging buy- 
ers of any type of flour into the mar- 
ket for other than spot needs, Hand- 
to-mouth buying was all that was re- 
ported, and even that was said to 
have been limited, 

Although the clears market was 
quiet, the trade held hope for im- 
provement in that slow business since 
southwestern mills have a tight sup- 
ply situation because of the quality of 


were 
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Flour Buyers Continue 
Wait for Lower Prices 


the crop being harvested. It was 
thought buyers may turn to spring 
clears. 

Shipping directions were fair to 
good, Shipments from spring wheat 
mills for the week averaged 97% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 96% 
the week before and 90% a year ago 

Production of flour at Minneapolis 
increased to 83% of five-day capacity 
from 77% of the week before. A year 
ago production averaged 92% of capa- 
city. Interior northwestern mills 
maintained their production percent- 
age at 97%, the same as the week be- 
fore and well above the 81% of a year 
ago. For the Northwest as a whole, 
production was 92% of capacity, com- 
pared with 90% of the week earlier 
and 85% of a year ago 

Quotations June 22, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.97@6.08, 
short patent $6.0776.18, high gluten 
$6.38@6.52, first clear $5.27@5.97, 
whole wheat $5.7775.98, family $6.25 
W7 AO, 


Southwest 


Kansas City: As harvest of the win- 
ter wheat crop expanded and indica- 
tions of good quality became more 
pronounced, inquiry for new crop 
flour was picking up in the South- 
west last week. Price ideas still were 
about 20¢ apart so actual trades re- 
mained limited. Sales averaged only 
21% of capacity for the week, the 
same as in the previous week. Sales 
«were 125% of capacity a year ago 

From the standpoint of sales vol 
ume, the market was very quiet in 
this area last week, but considering 
the amount of new crop flour talk, 
there was increased interest. Rela- 
tively stable wheat prices in the face 
of new crop harvest left the price of 
flour very little different from a week 
ago. Heavy wheat purchases in the 
country by mills and other buyers 
have been going on during the week, 
but this has not established any major 
change in the market, hence no rela 
tive change in flour prices 

Demand was quiet in every phase 
of flour milling sales. Bakery flour 
sales were mostly price-date-of-ship- 
ment and few other types of pur- 
chases were reported. amily interest 
was very minute and in the export 
field little was reported. The clears 
market showed new strength due to 


the lightest offerings in a long time. 
The tone is strong for the new crop 
position in clears, as well, due to the 
low ash high protein characteristics 
of the new wheat. 

Quotations June 22, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.57@5.€2, standard 
95% patent $5.47@5.52, straight $5.42 
“5,47, established brands of family 
flour $6.30@6.95, first clears $4.50@ 
4.70, clears $4.2504.40, 1% 
ash clears or higher $404.25 


second 


the wheat 
the 


Hutchinson: Pressure of 
harvest forced prices down in 
Hutchinson area last week, but bulk 
of the trade still held back. Mills 
did a modérate amount of business 
from smaller independents who 
stepped in as prices were depressed 
Interest was mixed as all classes of 


the trade kept close watch on the 
harvest. Millers of the area were 
elated at the quality of the central 
Kansas harvest which many termed 
the best in “milling qualities” in the 
past decade, Operations were fairly 


strong with mills operating at better 
than four full days. Prices were at 


the lowest point of the year for fam 
ily and off 5¢ on bakery. The de- 
cline was due to lower options and 


premiums but part of it 
concessions by mills 

Quotations, Kansas’ City, 
June 22: hard winter family short 
patent, in cottons, enriched $5.90@6; 
bakers short patent, in papers $5.45 
5.50; standard $5.30@5.35 


came on 


basis 


Texas: Flour business again con- 
tinued hand-to-mouth last week with 
most buyers awaiting lower prices 
based on new crop. Sales amounted 
to about 15 to 20% of capacity. Run- 
ning time averaged three to four 
days per week. Price on family flour 
was unchanged, and bakery flour 
remained about the same with first 
clears about 15¢ higher. Quotation 
June 22, 100’s cottons: extra high 


patent family $7@7.30, standard bak- 

ers, unenriched $5.90@6; first clears 

unenriched $4.70@4.80, delivered 

Texas common points 

flour 
the 

Shipping 


Salina: Demand was slow fo! 
week with prices about 
same as the previous week 
directions were very 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
practically at a standstill last week 
with buyers awaiting the round-up of 
the current wheat crop. Prices de- 
clined 30¢ on family flour and closed 
unchanged on bakery. Quotations, 


last 


rood 


carlots delivered Oklahoma points 

June 23: Family short patent $6.20@ 

6.50, standard patent $5.60@5.80; 
(Continued on page 





Semolina Business Continues Draggy 


The semolina sales market was in 
active last week as buyers continued 
to hold back. With sales of spaghetti 
and macaroni products at a low point, 
typical of this time of year, the 
manufacturers are not in need of 
supplies so can't see any reason for 
buying in the stable market 

The slow business pace reported by 
durum mills is expected to get slower 
before it picks up since many manu 
facturers are shutting down within 
the next couple of weeks for vaca- 
tions, 

There were no changes in the prices 


of durum or hard wheat and the 
semolina prices stayed the same 
Durum wheat testing 60 lb. at Min- 


neapolis was quoted at $2.60 bu. on 
June 22, 

Semolina was quoted on that date 
at $6.60 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. The 
50% durum-50% hard wheat blends 
were priced at $6.40 cwt. 


mills last 
five-day ca- 
the week 


Production by durum 
week dipped to 71% of 
pacity, compared with 84% 


before and 73% a year ago. 
Prices for No, 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne 
apolis June 22, were as follows 
*60 to 64 Ib $29 40@2F 
60 lb. or better u af 
69 Ib 1 
& ib ?; 
lb 4 F 


*Relected quality 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
ywrted to The 


mille representing 


Durum products output as rep 


Northwestern Miller by 


approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
6-day wk Wkly % 
ca pr fca 
pacity | tion pacity 
June 18-22 168,50 f 1 
Previous week 168,50 *14 S4 
Year ago 16% 
Crop yea 
t luct t 
July 1, 19 June 195 
July 1, 1954-June 24, 19 85,4 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Demand 
Falls Off Slightly 
And Prices Slip 


Millfeed demand was off slightly 
during the week ended June 25 and 
prices generally slipped a little lower 


than the week before. The heavier 
feeds found greater demand than 
bran and standard midds. and held 


their own better, even advancing in 
price in Supplies were 
said to be adequate in nearly every 
case, buf nothing 

ing on the market 


some Cases 


eemed to be press- 


Signs of some let up in feed oper- 
ations were noticeable in the South- 
west last week, but the good momen- 
tum built up through the early part 
of this month continued to hold busi- 
ness at a satisfactory level. Additional 
increases in feed prices, higher pro- 
duction widespread harvest 
operations in the winter wheat belt, 
a decline in egg settings and favor- 
able pasture conditions were bars 
to further increase in feed produc- 
tion. 

Yet output continued at a high level 
for a number of feed manufacturing 
plants. Some remained on a six-day 
schedule after running steady seven- 
day weeks since late in May. A few 
dropped back to five days as custo- 


costs, 


mers who had satisfactory inven- 
tories on hand noticed advances of 
$2@3 ton in feed over the past 


couple of weeks 
Some slackening in chick feed de- 
mand was noted particularly since 
hatchery sales have passed the nor- 
mal seasonal peak and hot weather 
is setting in. Hog feed sales remained 
on only a fair basis, and there was 
only moderate demand for dairy 
feed. Good interest in turkey, broiler 
and egg feeds was reported. 
Turkey feed busine: 
stay for many 
birds now at 


; was the main- 
manufacturers, as 
their heaviest con- 
suming period and numbers are up 
considerably in the Minnesota 
hatcheries produced 22% more poults 


are 


area, 


in May this year than they did in 
May last year, and the number of 
eggs in incubators on June 1 also 
was larger than a year earlier, the 


monthly hatchery report shows. 

A sharp drop in dairy feed volume 
is responsible for lighter over-all 
for some mills. Lower egg 
prices which have caused poultrymen 
to cut back on feed purchases also 
is a factor in lighter demand. 

Hog feed business also has dropped 
off somewhat, although mills are 
still getting a fairly large portion of 
their business in this line. A reduc- 
tion in hog numbers in the area was 
confirmed by the spring pig crop re- 


business 


port issued this week. 
Formula feed business did not 
have much bounce in the central 


states during the week: ending June 
20, feed manufacturers reported, but 


the reasons were not immediately 
apparent. Some of the more general 
explanations ranged from too high 


feed prices to feeder uncertainty. 

Order backlogs ranged from none 
to two days, and a general slow-down 
seemed to be in order all along the 
line, 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
amounted to 45,820 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 45,597 in 
the previous week and 47,463 in the 
corresponding week of a 


those areas 


year 


ago 
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Although wheat futures prices 
howed strength the first and last of 
the weel ded June 25, net gains 
fron th eek before were slight, 
ind tv contracts at Minneapolis 
even lost und. Constructive forces 
in the market seemed to center 
iround ernment action and hope 
for government action, especially in 
regard to the private trade plan to 
bring the export trade into the free 

rket for supplies during the com- 
ing year. On the opposite side, ex- 
pansion of the winter wheat harvest, 
accompanied by more hedging against 
the movement, and rains in the spring 
vheat area contributed to the down- 
vard pre ire 

C] t prices for wheat futures 
June 25 we! Chicago—-July $2.08% 
i 2 08 September $2.11'2@2.11%, 
December $2.15% 02.15% March 
$2.16% 72.16%, May $2.14! Kansas 
City—July $2.06% 42.06%, Septem- 
her $2.09 4 @2.09 % December 
$2.12%, March $2.12% Viinneapolis 

July 2.4 Septen Der $2.19% 
December $2.19! 

Largest net advances for the week 
were yn Chicago optior where all 
contract iined 1% 1%¢ from 
June 18 to June 25. Kansas City fu- 
ture wert “a1%¢ stronger with 
the September option iining the 
maximum. At Minneapolis, only the 
July future howed a net gain, a %¢ 
idvance while September! ind De- 
cember wound up the period “awe 
weake! 

Export Optimism 

Steady commission house buying 
juris th veek was iid to have 
temmed from the trade optimism 
ibout the ernment letting private 
industry handle much of the export 
busine n the coming season. This 
yptimisn vaned somewhat when it 
ippeared that there would likely be 
i lengtt delay in the adoption of 
ny su policy by USDA, but the 
belief persisted that such a move is 
till pe ble 

Some forecasts of next season's ex- 
ports ranged up to 400 million bush- 
e] r 75 million more than the indi- 
cated total for this season. If USDA 


wheat 
open market 


did adopt a plan whereby 
vould be bought in the 


by exporters who would then sell the 
rain with subsidy being paid them 
7) CCC in wheat rather than dol- 
lar i broader and more competitive 
trading basis would be established 

Producers in the Southwest seemed 
iware of this fact, too, and continued 
to withhold from 10% to 50% of their 
new crop from the market so as to 
be able to profit from possible bid- 
ling for free supplies between export- 
er’ ind millers 

Another bullish Washington de- 
elopment was the adoption of a res- 
olution by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee doubling the $114 billion 


progt for selling irplus farm 
commoditie abroad 
Harvest Progressing 
The S hwest harvest was mak- 
od progress and i yme areas 

va t three weet ihead of 

rn peak of the vement 
vas ¢ ted around the July 4-10 
period 

Che t k in the pring wheat 
irea W for an average or better 
than average crop, with vod rains 
juring the past week improving the 
prospect 

Receipt f wheat at the primary 
narket the week ended June 21 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Prices Move 
Slightly Higher During Week 


totaled 15.3 million bushels compared 
with 10.4 million the previous week 
and 1f million the comparable week 
a year Total receipts of all 
classes of wheat at Minneapolis for 
the same period amounted to 1,077 


ago 


cars, 212 of which were for Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. Duluth had 1,291 
cars 


There was little change in the pre- 
mium basis for cash wheat at Min- 
neapolis during the week but at the 
close premiums on 15% and 16% pro- 
teins were 1¢ higher. Although de- 
mand was fairly good, it was not 
enough to offset the drop in basic fu- 
tures, and cash values were 1% 4 
2\4,¢ lower than at the close of the 
previous week. On June 22, the fol- 
lowing trading ranges prevailed: Or- 
dinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
and No. 1 northern spring 3@6¢ over 
the Minneapolis July price, 11% pro- 
tein 3@6¢ over, 12% protein 5@10¢ 
over, 13% protein 7@12¢ over, 14% 
protein 12@17¢ over, 15% protein 15 
120¢ over and 15% protein 23@28¢ 
over 


Durum wheat prices remained un- 


changed throughout the week. (See 
table on page 14.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis June 22 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark 


Spring, 58 Ib. 


Northern 


Ordinar $2.27% @2.30% 
11¢ Protein 2.27% @2.30% 
1 Protein 2.29% @2.34% 
1 Protein 11% 2.36% 
14 Protein 136% @2.41% 
15 Protein 9% @2.44% 
lf Protein 17% @2.52 

’rotein premium for over 16% 2¢ each 
‘ higher 


Test Weight 
(one cent 


1¢ disco 


Premium and Discount Scale 


each Ib. over 68 Ib.; 
under 58 Ib 


premium 
unt each & Ib 

Kansas City cash 
showed unusual stability 
of the rapid expansion of southwest- 
ern winter wheat harvest. Most 
southern parts of Kansas had com- 
pleted harvest by the week's end, and 
general operations continued through- 
out the rest of the state. Receipts at 
all terminals in Kansas reached a 
eason's high June 25 indicating the 
peak of the movement would be sev- 
eral weeks ahead of a year ago 

The changes in the Kansas City 
premium structure bore out the fact 
that ordinary and low protein wheat 
were the scarce items this year while 
higher protein was in relative abund- 


wheat prices 
in the wake 


ance, The high side of the premium 
scale dropped 5¢ during the week, 
while ordinary and low protein were 


down 1¢ from a week ago 
however, only after an advance of 
',@1¢ in the ordinary during the 
mid-part of last week. By the close of 
the market June 25, ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter was 1@2¢ over 
July, 12.50% protein was 14% @19¢ 
and on 14% it was 4@25¢ over 

The basic July future also showed 
tenacity as the close June 25 was %¢ 
higher than a week previous. It was 
$2.06%, compared with a low during 
the week of $2.05% and a high of 
$2.08%. Receipts expanded to 3,017 
cars at Kansas City last week, com- 
pared with 1,804 in the previous week 
and 3,119 a year ago. The June 25 
report indicated 2,312 cars in Kansas 
City over the weekend. 

The approximate range of 
wheat prices at Kansas City 
is shown in the 


This came, 


overt 


~ash 
June 22 
table: 


4 45 
1 $54 


accompanying 
1 Dark and Hard $2.07 

No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.06 

fo. 3 Dart 


=> 


. 


2.24% 


@2.3 
and Hard 2.06 @2.32% 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEALY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


our production in principal manufacturing 


IN SACKS 
mille 


cow, 


irenasa by reporting 


currently to The 


iwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentage 
June is *i'pe u June ” June 1 June 22-26 
19 wee 1% 1964 1953 
went i 1) 4.9 477,913 625,082 
est I l 1.4 1 i.4l 1,174 6 1,088,035 
I i i shave 0 O46, 40 01.344 
( ind Southeast ‘87,319 7 5 iva " 0,080 406,768 
Pacifie Conat 1.64% ) ' ‘ il 105,886 
als 4 i ’ , “oc ora als 
I tage of total U.S rutput 76 
ised 
(‘rop year four production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day wee July it 
June 18 », Previous June i ' l June U Jur June 24 
1956 week 1% 1954 19 1% 1965 
t 9° on ‘ 08 190,769 
i est 4 7) " ” ' ano 618 i oO ATa 
Htuft or wr 113 1 Lue sh.aad on2,009 
Cent and 8. & s i ‘ 61 or 20.874 
* lic Conat a4 s1 a4 i ob.e 16,288,216 
1 v1 ” ‘ aa "I i¢ eco. 4 145.724.7486 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Miour To ar 5-day week hiour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
June 18-22 278,500 19,026 #0 June 18 7,000 107,821 ay 
I'r u week 78,500 10,064 a6 Previou weeb 17. 000 *185.716 7 
Year ago 79,850 3,142 90 Year ago 00 17,607 92 
lwo years ago 79,828 S28 ” lwo years ago r82,500 14,404 74 
Five-year average #1 Five-year average aa 
Ten-year average oT) ren-year erage a 
*Kevised 
0 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas , 
‘rincipal interior mille in Minnesota, tn 
P : . 
ity (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
6-day week Flour Montana and lowa 
capacit output ti 6-day week Flour % a 
ju 18 1,021,900 Ose o4 capacity output tivity 
P im weel l 1,900 961.29 94 June 18 164,500 $39,580 07 
v —_ 1021 0 951 P , Irevious wee 464 "441,585 07 
I ears ago 1,021 0 vie 4 Year ao 147 89,4369 UB 
Five-year average 9 lwo year mo 487,260 165,600 oe 
rer ear average ] | . * 74 
en-year average 72 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTENMN *Kevined 
Mills in Iilinols, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky, North : arolina : ennennas viv Principal mille on the North Pacifie Conat 
ginia, Georgia and enstern Missour! 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
6-day weet leur % ue 
}-da _ ; Washington Mills 
capacity output tivit 
6-day week Flour % ac 
Jur 18 570 i 19 
, , p : 470 capacity output tivity 
oo uu ‘ oe + ( lune 1% " 00 176.601 al 
year ago pad * 44, + Previous weel 116,200 “172,442 #O 
Two years ago 71,4 ) NM Apt ne 216.000 163.147 1 
i é ear average J I o ' “eo 0.000 179,710 7s 
Ter ear average Mive ear average 9 
BUFFALO -—-+ " oraae 7 
5-day weel Vlour ‘ 
capacity output tivit Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
June 18-22 476,000 45% { " June 18 138.760 124,047 92 
Previous wee 475,000 44.626 " lrevious wee 138,750 126,126 on 
Year ago 459,500 ‘ ‘0 i! Year ago 133,200 O46. 486 74 
Two years ago 159,800 496,406 10 'wo years ago 122,000 77,708 a7 
} ‘ ear average 1a ive eur average as 
Ter ear average 1o1 ren ear averaume a4 
MILLIRED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending June and prior two weeka, together 
with season total of (1) principal mille In Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City 
lbakota and 
buffalo, N.Y 


and St. Joseph; (2) 
Montana, including 
Production computed on the 


fouthweat* 
‘We ekly 
production 


Crop year W eekly 


74 lt HHD14 


principal 
Minnenapolia, 


North weat* 


to date production to date 


mille of Mitineseta, lowa, North and south 


St. Paul and Duluth Superior; (3) milla of 
basia of 72% flour extraction 
Ibuffalot --Combined**® 
Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production to date 








i 12.444 000 ee) 472,01 45,820 2,440,127 
Pre werk $24,329 I { 9,o0f ‘ 97 
Ty , b 4,45 ] 0 #144 1.400 
19 4,389 1,26 1 ! ’ 10.8 47,4463 
19 77 «21,21 ’ 1 i 9,4 if ] yf 
19 ‘ i I 7% l 1 ’ ‘ #00 ‘ ‘4 19 4 
19 5,288 1,269 I , , l ai 199 1H,4078 
*Vrincipal milla, **74% of total capacity All milla, thtevised 
§ Dark and Hard ‘@ the market again, delaying their pur- 
1 hed ‘ 1 ’ 
Red 6%@2.09 chases for a week. Japan is also ex- 
Red / pected to come in and purchase more 
mes “ne ‘ wheat for their quarter ending Sept. 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard a9 CCC gales of wheat to the trade 
winter wheat was reported selling have been extremely large since the 
June 25 at $2,302.31, delivered first of June, totaling approximately 
Texas common points. Demand was 12 million bushels in the form of ex- 
slow and offerings were plentiful port wheat and another 400,000 bu 
Export markets in the Pacific ‘9 go out in the form of flour. Ex- 
Northwest were quieter last week porters are therefore being pressed 
due to the fact that shippers are ‘9 move wheat through their eleva- 
lacking in space for wheat for July tors. High water handicapped a few 
and some for August. But there were Of them for a time, but this has now 
sales of six cargoes of western white been alleviated 
wheat for July-August shipment to Crop conditions are very good, 
Japan made early in the week. Paki especially in the main winter wheat 
stan and France did not come into areas 
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FLOUR MIXES 


(Continued from page 9) 





ferred to above, is derived by sub- 
tracting the cost of materials, etc., 
from the value of shipments. It 
avoids, therefore, the duplication in 
the value of shipments which results 
from the use of products of some 
establishments as materials by others, 
and is the best value measure avail- 
able for comparing the relative 
economic importance of manufactur- 
ing among industries and geographic 
areas, the Bureau claims, Changes be- 
tween the two census years for other 
key measures of activity for the in- 
dustry are shown in Table 1. No ad- 
justments have been made for 
changes in price levels between the 
two years. All figures in this report 
are preliminary and, therefore, sub- 
ject to revision in the final industry 
bulletin 


Value of Shipments Defined 

The value of shipments, as report- 
ed by establishments classified in the 
flour mixes industry, consisted not 
only of products deseribed above as 
primary to the industry, but also 
included the value of secondary pro- 
ducts (which are primary to other 
industries). In Tables 1 and 2, the 
$254 million total value of shipments 
reported by establishments classified 
in Industry 2045, Flour Mixes, con- 
sisted almost entirely of manufac- 
tured products. 

The $254 million product shipments 
were accounted for by $180 million 
of prepared and blended flour and 
flour mixes and other products pri- 
mary to the industry, and $74 million 
of products primary to other indus- 
tries (eg. cereal grain preparations, 
flour and prepared poultry feeds, 
flavoring extract and sirups, and food 
preparations), 

Thus, the industry's shipments of 
prepared and blended flour and flour 
mixes represented 71% of its total 
manufactured product shipments 
(primary and secondary). 

This figure describes the “primary 
product specialization ratio,” that is, 
the extent to which plants classified 
in an industry “specialize” in making 
products regarded as primary to the 
industry. The 1947 primary product 
specialization ratio for the industry 
was 81 

This decrease of 10% points in the 
specialization ratio reflects an in- 
crease in the production of flour mixes 
at establishments formerly classified 
in other industries. 

While production of the items pri- 
mary to the industries in which these 
establishments were formerly classi- 
fied has remained fairly constant, the 
production of flour mixes is now 
their principal activity. 


Total Value Higher 
The industry's total value of ship- 
ments should be clearly distinguished 
from the total value of primary pro- 
ducts of the industry shipped by all 
producers, the bureau points out. The 
latter figure, appearing in Table 3, 





International Offer 


TORON TO-~- The International 
Milling Co. has made an offer to hold- 
ers of St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., 7% cumulative $100 par prefer- 
red stock to purchase their shares at 
$107 a share. The offer may be ac- 
cepted on or before July 31, There are 
5,165 preferred shares outstanding. 
International owns all of the St. 
Lawrence common shares. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


indicates that $403 million value of 
prepared and blended flour and flour 
mixes and other products primary to 
Industry 2045 was shipped by all pro- 
ducers. Of this total, 45% was shipped 
by plants classified in Industry 2045 
Most of the remainder was shipped 


by plants classified in Industry 2041, 
Flour and Meal, in which industry 
these products are also primary if 
made from grain ground at the same 
establishment. The balance was 
shipped as secondary products from 
establishments classified in other in- 
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dustries. The figure 45% is known 
as the “coverage ratio,” that is, it 
measures the extent to which all 


shipments of primary products of an 


industry 


are 


“covered” 


by 


plants 


classified in that industry, as distin- 


(Continued on page 


21) 


Table 2.—GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE FLOUR MIXES INDUSTRY (S.I.C. CODE 2045), BY REGIONS AND SELECTED STATES: 1954 AND 1947 

































































mated 1947 
All employees Production workers Value Telus 
added Cost of ly Capital added 
alue of 
Region , Estab- by pee — expen- | All em- by 
and State liah- Man- manu- rials ments* | ditures, ployees, manu- 
ments, | number | 79° | mumber | hours | "ases fac etc,” new number | fac- 
number ture® ture” 
(#1,000) (1,009) | (41,000) | (#1,000) | (%1,000)] (41,000) | (41,000) (%1,000) 
— eo 
United States, 
totel?....ec. 131 5,585} 25,446 4,366 8,834 | 16,982 | 103,133] 151,001 | 254,135 5,353 3,120] 24,249 
New England...... 7 152 564 111 222 345 1,860 2,634 4,495 48 (D) (D) 
Middle Atlantic.. 22 1,731 8, 534 1,340 2,881 5,906 29,900} 45,016 14,917 1,360 (D) (D) 
New York...... 16 1,426 7,413 1,143 2,489 5,368 25,374) 39,447 64,821 1,304 1,006 (D) 
North Central.... 49 2,639) 11,853 2,095 4,063 7,790 51,400] 69,112] 120,513 2,876 556 5,763 
Illinois...... 17 1,533 7,609 1,207 2,407 4,892 31,511 35,952 67,463 630 382 (D) 
South and West... 53 1,061 4,493 818 1,665 2,939 19,970 34,236 54,209 1,067 (D) (D) 
allen 








D Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
Each producting State not shown separately has been withheld either (a) to avoid disclosing figures for individual compa- 


nies; or (b) because the State had less than 1,000 employees in the industry. 


the final Census bulletin for this industry.) 


2Value of shipments less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric 





Incl 
condition. 


energy, 


and contract work. 
es cost of materials, fuel, electricity, and contract work; excludes cost of products bought and resold in the same 


(Additional publishable detail will appear in 


‘Includes, for all establishments classified in this industry, not only (a) their value of products "primary" to the in- 
dustry, ‘but also (b) their value of "secondary" products, which are primary to other industries, and (c) their "miscellaneous 


receipts” for repair work, sales of scrap, installation of own products, etc. 


the same condition. 


°Sum of regional figures may not equal U. S. 


total, due to independent rounding. 


Excludes sales of products bought and resold in 


Table 3.—QUANTITY AND VALUE OF FLOUR MIXES AND PREPARED FLOUR SHIPPED FROM ALL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE 


UNITED STATES: 1954 AND 1947 


(Includes quantity and value of these products reported both by establishments classified in Industry 2045, Flour Mixes, and by 
those manufacturing establishments producing these items and classified in other industries. Does not include Flour Mixes 
produced and consumed in the same establishments) 

















Total shipments including interplamt transfers 
Product 1954 1947 
code Product 
Quantity Quantity 
(thousand Value (thousand Value 
100 1b 100 lb 
sacks) ($1,000) sacks ) ( #1, 000) 
204 5--- Prepared and blended flour and flour mixes, total......sssseeeeees Xxx 1402, 577 XxX 363,999 
Self-rising and other prepared flour: 
2045011 ] Phosphated........ eeersccccece POTETIIITILI TITIES 5,231 34,151 19,679 119,734 
2045031 ee ana case cba cab nated seta re eee weit 10, 306 70,488 14,994 101,608 
Prepared flour mixes: 
2045041 Pancake and waffle mixes........... eveccces eee ° ° 2,895 34,030 
204 5043 CORD MEMOB ccc cd owsoccccccdeseese eveces $405 60500000000 5,675 137,389 
204 5045 i ee... i cesneee ts oeees oenee 560604 50000000 1,576 23,885 12,701 142,657 
2045047 i Ps. otu6 ce cntlioddedenebbees 6.06 0bs0ceeeeeees 823 18,054 
2045049 Other prepared flour mixes.......ceeseess eereccccccccese 6,782 84,580 




















xxx Not applicable. 


this total, 45 percent was shipped by establishments classified in Industry 2045, Flour Mixes. 


was shipped as “primary” products 
as "secondary" products 


from establishments classified in Industry 2041, Flour and Meal; 
from establishments classified in other industries. 


Table 4—Quantity and Value of Cereal Breakfast Foods 


(Includes quantity and value of these products reported both by establishments classified in the Cereal Breakfast Foods Industry, 
end by these manufacturing establishments producing these items as 


Most of the remainder 


while the balance was shipped 


secondary" products in other manufacturing industries) 




















Total shipments including interplamt transfers 
Pr oduct 19% 1947 
code Product 
Quant ity Value Quantity Value 
(Pounds) ($1,000) (Pounds) ( $1, 000) 

2043--- Gopeed brenkfest Focds, totals cccccccesccccesevcccecsececccccccces Xxx 1330, 97 XXX 221,758 

Ready—to serve: 
2043011 Corn flakes and other re Wremtfast FeedSecccccccccovcecocs 276,290 68 , O7€ 207 , 3¢ 35,130 
2043012 Wheat flakes and other wheat brenkfast [00dG.....6ceeeeeceee 333,354 81,176 6,63 60,059 
2043019 Preparations of other grains and mixed graind.....sseseeeees 321,780 17,816 199,155 52,945 

To be cooked before serving: 
204 3052 Eee Wee Blew Wee, TOOEG soo 006s sos ceeeceseossenecececooce 140,828 » 762 65,09 19,18 
2043053 i i EE. ho. cence s ep edsesddesbbatbscecees 49,785 6, 72¢€ 504 , 65 42,919 
2043059 Preparations of other grains and mixed grains.........eee0.- 88,972 68! » 304 6,956 
2043098 TONED GOVORD POOUATECIONSs ccccsccccccccccccscnsocesscbscecceces XxX »729 xxx 3,772 
2043000 Cereal preparations, not specified by kind.......ccceccececeees ° xxx 159 




















«++ Represents zero. 
xxx Not applicable. 


tor this total, 80 percent was shipped from establishments classified in Industry 2043, Cereal Breakfast Foods; 
acturing industries. 


was shipped as "secondary" products from 


establishments classified in 


ther manuf 


the remainder 
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put 
yourself 
in their 
shoes! 


YOU’D WANT BETTER SCHOOLS, TOO! 


Yes — put yourself in the shoes of children who get only half-day 
education. Or some of the others who are jammed into overcrowded 
classrooms. Or again put yourself in the place of kids whose 
schools lack playground facilities or books and equipment. 








Is it fair to give our children anything but a first-rate education? 
Let’s see to it that they get the kind of education that will make 
them the citizens we all want them to be. It’s a big job but a 
satisfying and rewarding one. 


Here’s how to get started. Write today for free booklet, “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?”. Clip out the coupon and mail it today! 





Better Schools 
2 Weet 45th Street, New York 34, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet, “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”, 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Name 











eceeseoeeeu~ 





in cooperation with The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Grain Handling at Port of New Orleans 


The European edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune, which has its 
publishing headquarters in Paris, re- 
cently devoted a special supplement 
to describing the facilities available 
at the port of New Orleans. The fol- 
lowing article on grain handling was 
written by A. A. Clarkson, manager 
of the port's public grain elevator. 

The busiest grain elevator in the 
U.S. is New Orleans’ public grain ele- 
vator, which handled 86,921,637 bu. of 
grain for shipment overseas in 1955, 

The elevator — actually two con- 
nected elevators with a combined to- 
tal of 5,122,000 bu.—is also one of the 
world's most efficient. Tt is an export 
clevator, which means that storage is 
an ineidental in the handling of grain 
in transit. Grain is allowed to enter 
the elevator only when it has a ship 
to go out in 

or this reason, a shipper must re- 
permit from the elevator 
manager to send in a certain amount 
of grain for a specifie ship. After con- 
firmation of the booking with the 
steamship agent, the elevator man- 
aver issues a barge, rail or truck per- 
mit or a combination of any or all 
three for grain to be brought in for 
that particular vessel, 


No Switch Engines 

A large part of the grain from 
Southeastern and mid-continent U.S. 
to the elevator by rail via the 
eluht trunk line railroads that serve 
New Orleans. Uniting these lines 
along the waterfront is the city- 
owned Public Belt Railroad. Part of 
its job is to transfer prain-laden box- 
cars to the elevator assembly yard. 

In the elevator assembly yard, box- 
cars are moved by steel cables—no 
switch engines are needed, 

In three minutes a full carload of 
grain is emptied, In a ten-hour day, 
218,000 bu. can be unloaded from rail 
cars 

The conveyor belt carries the grain 
through an underground tunnel into 
the boot of a lift called an elevator 
leg. At the leg, the grain is lifted to 
scales at the top of the building. 


More Trucks in Use 

However, about half of the grain 
arriving at the elevator comes by 
barge down the Mississippi River. 
Two marine legs can unload 420,000 
bu. of grain from the barges in 21 
hours 

Rail and barge bring the grain to 
the elevator from distances up to 
2,000 miles. But for shorter hauls, 
trucks are being used more and more. 
‘To handle this type of business, a new 
truck dumper has been installed. 

The truck platform, operated by 
hydraulic rams, can unload 12 to 15 
trucks an hour. 

Grain must be inspected and graded 
to meet government regulations be- 
fore being received into the elevator. 


quest a 


oe 





This is done on a 24-hour basis in ac- 
cordance with the U.S. Grain Stand- 
ards act in two of the most modern 
laboratories in the country. 

The all-glass north walls of these 
laboratories allow a maximum of day- 
light over the left shoulders of in- 
spectors, Night grading is done under 
artificial lighting that reproduces nat- 
ural daylight. All walls are painted a 
special gray-white to blend in with 
the lighting. These features are im- 
portant, since inspectors sort samples 
grain by grain, checking for color and 
defects that affect the grade 

Other services performed by the 
elevator include treating for weevil; 
screening, mixing or turning; cooling, 
blowing or clipping; cleaning, scour- 
ing or smutting; separating, either 
mixtures or two kinds of grain or 
foreign substances; and drying of all 
grains, including soybeans 


“SS 8BREAD FOR OLD AGE— 
Mrs. Martha Seibert ot St. Louis 
celebrated her 100th birthday recent- 
ly. Asked as to what she attributed 
her longevity, this brown-eyed, 
sprightly widow declared: “To eat 
ing lots of bread. It's the staff of life, 
you know. 
®ees 


We must begin to teach that life 
must be lived dynamically at every 
age, and that to reach the age of 60, 
or 70, or 80, does not mean to be- 
come suddently different from what 
a person was at 40. It does not mean 
that he suddenly must become a bur- 
den to himself or to society. It means 
simply that he has become older, that 
he has more free time. This time can 
be used productively. It can bring 
new satisfactions for himself and new 
contributions for socisty.—From an 
address by Robert B. Meyner, gover- 
nor of New Jersey, before the Na- 
tional Conference on Problems of the 
Aging. 

eee 


4.8 8LONG BREAKFAST —A ce- 
real breakfast will be served to all 
comers as a feature of the Kellogg 
Co.’s 50th anniversary celebration 
June 28. Extending half a mile, 222 
tables will be set up in the business 
district of Battle Creek, Mich. 


@ees 
O GRAIN FIELDS 


O grain, how you exemplify 

The art of gracefully growing old. 
As spring to fall, time rushes by, 
Your heavy heads, held proudly high, 
Turn, day on day, a brighter gold. 


Turn, storm or sun, a richer hue 
And sweeter in each kernel heart, 
Till at the prime of derring-do 
You're harvested. O tall grain, you 
Possess a priceless enviable art. 


Ethel Romig Fuller 
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Progress on Cwrts. 


HAT is delaying the adoption of a cwt. basis for trading in grain? 
W wre question is not ours, but it is one that is often asked by adherents 
of the change. Inasmuch as we are one of these and have encouraged the 
move in our comments over a period of years 
repeatedly. 


the question comes to us 


The best answer is that those who have been most instrumental in 
furthering the change have adopted a policy of patience in getting the job 
done, rather than one of forcing the change on the trades immediately. It 
would be difficult to argue with the wisdom of this, inasmuch as progress 
toward the objective has been constant and substantial. Many of those, in the 
grain trade, especially, who at first eXpressed opposition to the change 
are changing their minds. Unquestionably, it will be better in the long run to 
have the opposition disappear than it will be to have a segment of the trade, 
however small, unconvinced and resentful at being forced to go along. 

An example of what is happening in this regard was contained in remarks 
of a representative of the Chicago Board of Trade at the meeting of the 
AFMA Committee of Purchasing Agents during the recent AFMA convention 
in Chicago. Asked to express the exchange’s attitude in the cwt vs. bushel 
controversy, he said: “Sentiments are mixed. We trade in some commodities 
on a weight basis, but use the bushel basis for grains. Any marketing agency, 
however, will have to go along with the wishes of the producers on one side 
and the buyers on the other.” 

It seems obvious that the organizations and individuals who favor cwt. 
trading are numerous enough and powerful enough to put the change into 
effect if they would insist on it. They represent both the leading farm 
organizations and the buyers——the processors and distributors of grains. They 
include the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, Central Retail Feed Assn., Eastern Federation 
of Feed Merchants, Kentucky Grain & Feed Assn., Georgia 
New England Feedmen, American Seed Trade Assn., and others. 

There is much support for the change in other groups, who have joined 
in recommending a USDA study of the subject. These include the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., the National Grain Trade Council, the Soybean 
Growers Assn., National Soybean Processors Assn., Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., New Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., and others. 
of widespread support for the change, W. E. Hamilton, 
of research for the American Farm Bureau Federation, said 
recently that a survey of his state organizations had revealed “overwhelming” 
support for the cwt. basis. “When can we get it done?” “Why don’t we do it?” 
were typical replies. 

Mr. Hamilton thinks that the problem of revising some state laws 
would be relatively simple if it were part of a national movement. He 
believes that the USDA could take leadership through expressing statistics 

or in announcing programs—on a cwt. basis. The USDA periodically revises 
all of its statistics anyway, Mr. Hamilton said, and could translate bushels to 
ewts. in these revisions. The Farm Bureau has suggested this to the USDA. 

A few weeks ago, a task force committee of the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures recommended the change from a bushel to a cwt. 
basis in grain trading. This was done after considerable study, and is 
significant. 

At about the same time, U.S. Department of Agriculture officials agreed 
to undertake a study of statistical and economic problems involved in any 
such change. The study will start July 1 and it is intended to have some 
formal conclusions by Oct. 1. This is another significant step. 

So, progress is being made—more slowly than some might wish, perhaps, 
but steadily. The changeover at some future time is, in our opinion, almost 
inevitable providing the adherents of the cwt. continue to be persistent in 
their endeavors. Present planning calls for greatly accelerated action 
after the USDA study is completed next fall. A committee of top industry 
and farm leaders probably will be appointed to work out details of the 
changeover, and to confer with all affected groups. 


Feed Assn., 


Indicative 
director 


The developments of the past 12 months have been substantial. By this 
time next year a great deal more will have been accomplished. The issue is a 
live one, working toward a satisfactory conclusion. It will not be allowed 
to die.—From the Editorial Page of Feedstuffs. 
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CHICKEN IN EVERY POT 

HE Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
T United Nations sure!y might be expected to 
have some kind of an idea 2s to how to dispose of 
a foodstuffs surplus. And so it does, with all the 
imaginative perspective of a globa! agency func- 
tioning on the highest levels of international do- 
gooding. FAO thinks well of a world food capital 
fund which might be attached to the proposed Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (Sunfed), “particularly for use in connection 
with certain types of labor-intensive projects suit- 
ed for partial financing through surplus food- 
stuffs.” 

FAO's views on the subject are contained in a 
77-page report to the United Nations General 
Assembly, which wanted to know how to achieve 
international cooperation in raising low levels of 
food production and consumption and in fighting 
chronic malnutrition; in relieving famine and other 
emergency situations; in counteracting excessive 
price fluctuations; and in promoting the rational 
disposal of intermittent agricultural surpluses 
FAO agrees with these objectives, but finds them 
so hedged round with difficulties and clouded with 
misunderstandings that it devotes more of its at- 
“clarification of the thinking’ about 
them than to devising a plan for carrying them 


tention to 


out 

A world food reserve might be useful, thinks 
FAO, but this device “has serious practical limita- 
tions which so far 
buffer-stock 


into existence,” 


have prevented international 
being brought 
the reasons for this being lack of 
world markets, the risks and large 
initial capital involved in operating international 


arrangements from 


homogeneou 


stabilization reserves, and the reluctance of gov- 
vernments to hand over control of large stocks or 
capital to an international authority. 

But FAO measures the problem in terms larger 
It would es- 
tablish international control over the whole mar- 
ket basket it says, “should be 
extended not to one single commodity but to a 
large group of primary products, as would be the 


than, for example, bushels of wheat 


The arrangement 


case for a composite commodity reserve, which 
would aim at stabilizing the average price level of 
a basket of primary commodities.” 

At this point FAO gets down to the pblainest 
fact of economic history—-that never have all the 
hungry people of the world been able to provide 
for themselves the food needed to qvench all of 
their hunger. The report recognizes “that the main 
cause of serious chronic malnutrition is poverty, 
which can be cured only by economic develop- 
ment." FAO therefore conceives of its major cur- 
rent responsibility as the promotion of a global 
subsidy distributing food- 
a continuing basis, 
which would, of course, involve probably over a 
very time continuous replenishment of its 
resources. It is here that the rationalization for 
a world food reserve, or for the preferred world 
food capital fund, emerges from FAO's logic 

Reviewing the emergence of food surpluses, 
FAO points out that surpluses, being 
largely the outcome of national agricultural poli- 
cies, are primarily structural rather than seasonal 
or cyclical in character, and must be expected to 
continue or recur since the policies that created 
likely to continue. Countries in which 
they originate must therefore, it is suggested, de- 


operation capable of 
stuffs to needy countries on 


long 


current 


them are 


velop wise policies of stockholding and stock dis- 
posal in their own interest and in that of other 
countries. The availability of plentiful supplies at 
the present juncture could be a major factor in 
getting an international buffer stock started, but 
such a buffer stock could scarcely provide continu- 
ing outlets for the structural surpluses which have 
now to be dealt with 

The only practical solution for surplus, then, 
FAO seems to say, is the much-maligned giveaway, 
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which, it must be assumed 


vould be purified of 
such real or imagined consequences as dumping 
and dislocation of international marketing pat- 
terns through the pricing and policing powers of a 
benevolent international food capital fund 

Perhaps we are nearer than we think to the 
chicken in every internation.! pot and two pints 
of milk a day for every Hottentot 





GREAO 18 THE STAFF OF Vine 


THE EXECUTIVE PROFILE 

R. Mabel Newcomer, professor of economics 
D in Vassar College, has studied the lives and 
habits of three generations of business executives 
in order to determine what types of individuals 
usually sit at the president's desk and at the head 
of the directors’ table as chairman of the board 
The results are set forth in a book called “The Big 
Business Executive: The Factors That Made Him, 
1900-1950," recently published by 
versity Press. 

Reviewing this work for Minnesota History, a 
publication of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
Dr. Edwin H. Lewis, professor of economics and 
marketing at the University of Minnesota, finds in 
the book what he calls “a fascinating profile of the 
present-day executive compared with his counter- 
part of 25 and 50 years ago 

Perhaps the most 
author and reviewer, for executives who read these 
lines, lies in the statement that the author's find- 
ings do not support the prevalent belief that top 
executives fall prey to fatal diseases at a relative- 
ly early age as the result of overwork and worry 
Therefore, the author concludes, in what possibly 
will seem to be a serious discounting of the con- 
solation that may have been found in the previous- 
ly reassuring theory: “It seems probable that those 
who live long enough to reach the top are a com- 
paratively hardy group."’ Not much comfort in this 
for executives whose hardiness has yet to be de- 
finitely established by the inexorable test of time 
Moral, for those executives whose hardiness has 
not run the hazardous gauntlet of proof: If you 
feel weak, don't indulge in worry, and maybe you 
shouldn't even work. 

Dr. C. W. Alvarez, an emeritus member of the 
staff of physicians at the renowned Mayo Clinie 
in Rochester, Minn., seems to support the position 
of Dr. Newcomer. He has declared that hard work 
doesn't kill even the weak. In fact, he recommends 
hard work as a sure way to remain functional, and 
thus, it may be assumed, hardy. Of course he does 
not indorse worry, even for the hardy or the re- 
tired or otherwise unemployed 

Other scientific gentlemen from time to time 
have expressed similar opimons, among them Dr 
Theodore G. Klumpp, president of Winthrop Lab- 
oratories, a division of Sterwin Chemicals, who 
vigorously denied, in an address to the American 
Society of Cereal Chemists, two or three years 
ago, that hard work was killing off the American 
business executive. Dr. Klumpp called this “the 
great American neurosis.” Business men, he said, 
have the malady in particularly form 
Hardly an issue of a business magazine, he said, 
failed to remind the poor tired business men that 
the tempo of his life was killing him 

“We feel so sorry for ourselves,” Dr 
went on, 


Columbia Uni- 


Significant inference of 


violent 


Klumpp 
“that instead of saying sood-bye when 
we part, we now say, ‘Take it easy.’ This is in 
some ways a fine thing. It makes our wives feel 
sorry for us and it makes us take more time off 


and longer vacations. So far, so good, but it also 
worries the hell out of most business men, so that 
they work with mental brakes set against their 
work and in mortal terror of a heart attack. They 
are afraid to live for fear of dying.” 

Less worry, more work—that does it. Again, a 
quote from Dr. Klumpp: “Nature intends to eli- 
minate those who have relinquishea their func- 
tional usefulness. In man, nature does it by chang- 
ing the pattern of activity of the glands, perhaps 
the thyroid in particular, so that arterioschlerosis 
ensues, and with it the body withers, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes quickly.” 

But now back to the book again, and to other 
facets of the great American executive. Nearly 
two-thirds of the 1950 group of men studied by Dr 
Newcomer are the sons of men who were respon- 
sible for the operation of some type of business, 
frequently a small one. Thus heredity— though the 
author does not say so--may have something to do 
with executive biology. Also, Dr. Newcomer finds, 
two-thirds of the younger members of the 1950 
group are college graduates, and nearly one-third 
of these did graduate work. No speculation, serious 
or frivolous, is offered concerning the impacts of 
education upon executives, though there may be 
some who would link education with an aptitude 
for worry 

Readers of the book are led to believe that 
family wealth is still an asset to the aspiring ex- 
ecutive, but that men from families with small in- 
comes now have a better chance of rising to the 
top, provided that they secure the necessary educa- 
tion. Wealth seems to be a greater asset in the 
small companies than in the large ones, Since the 
great majority of officers own less than 1% of their 
company’s stock, it is assumed that the proportion 
of those who gained office through investment has 
declined. The author finds that more than half of 
the present group of top executives have worked 
up to their positions 

Drawing some conclusions of his own from the 
book, the reviewer observes that professionaliza- 
tion of corporate leadership is the most significant 
of the several trends disclosed by the study. This, 
he says, is indicated by the 
ments 


following develop- 
educational requirements are increasing; 
the man of ability, regardless of his social back- 
ground, now has a better chance of attaining the 
top rung; an executive's rise is usually based upon 
a long period of apprenticeship; and a code of 
ethics which recognizes the public interest is an 
increasingly dominant force 

A cushy thing, this executive business— can't be 
much occupational hazard in it, after all 
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NO JOBLESS PAY FOR VACATIONS— 
Doubtless paintully impressed by the public re 
action to its recent ruling apparently making it 
possible for employees to draw state unemploy- 
ment benefit on top of vacation pay, the New 
York Department of Labor has issucd a new set 
of rules “clarifying” the matter—which is to say: 
“Things aren't going to be that way.” The revised 
rule states that “where the condition of employ- 
ment provides separately for a vacation allow- 
ance, or for a vacation period, and there is a plant 
shutdown, or curtailment for a vacation period, 
employees entitled to vacation allowances are not 
entitled to unemployment insurance.” Further 
“clarification” lies in the ruling's statement that 
“if individual vacations are staggered and there 
is no shutdown or curtailment of operations, indi- 
vidual employees who take vacations are pre- 
sumed to be vacationing and are not entitled to 
benefits.” This should write “finis” to what was 
a preposterous situation, but maybe there ought 
to be a law to prevent possible recurrence of this 
or some similar ofhcial irresponsibility of the 
kind that so often develops when the silly season 
rolls ‘round. 
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TORONTO-—-Donald M. Hunter, the 
T. H. Taylor Company Ltd., Chat- 
ham, was elected president of the On- 
tario Flour Millers Assn. at the an- 
nual meeting held on June 18, 1956. 
His vice-president is Harold Keedwell, 
Dutton Flour Mill, Dutton. W. Fred 
Howson, Howson & Howson Ltd., 


Biyth, was reelected treasurer, with 
Harry J. Dowsett as secretary-man- 
ager 


The retiring president, Phillip W. 
Strickland, Almonte Flour Mills Ltd., 
presided at the annual luncheon with 
William C. McNamara, assistant chief 
commissioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, Winnipeg, as the guest 
speaker, Mr, McNamara gave a brief 
outline of the new wheat agreement 
to become effective Aug. 1, 1956, and 
described its objects and purposes. 
Following the address by Mr. Mc- 
Namara, the gathering viewed a 
color, sound film, recently completed 
for the Canadian Wheat Board, on 
the production and marketing of Ca- 
nadian wheat, An exceptionally fine 
job was accomplished in the produc- 
tion, and the film will be used by Ca- 
nadian trade commissioners through- 
out the world to further the sales of 
Canadian wheat, 

The services to the association 
nziven by George W. Baldwin, former- 
ly of the Aurora Milling Co. Ltd., 
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Donald Hunter Appointed to 
Lead Ontario Millers Group 


Aurora from 1937 until 1955 when 
the Aurora mill was destroyed by fire, 
were recognized at the luncheon. A 
sterling tray, suitably engraved, was 
presented to Mr. Baldwin on behalf 
of the members of the association by 
Clifford M. Snider of the Snider Flour 
Milling Co. Ltd. St. Jacobs. Mr 
Snider mentioned that Mr. Baldwin 
had been a faithful and conscientous 
member of the board of directors 
since 1937, and treasurer of the asso- 
ciation from 1940 to 1954, when he 
was elected vice president, the office 
he held when the mill was destroyed 
Mr. Baldwin expressed thanks for the 
gift, and stated that he missed his 
associations in the milling industry 


Bulk Flour Delivery 

The guest speaker at the afternoon 
session was Mr. Fred D. Pfening, Sr., 
chairman, The Fred D. Pfening Mfg 
Co,, Columbus, Ohio, who spoke on 
the future of bulk flour delivery. Mr 
Pfening’s knowledge of the subject, 
and his experience in the bulk de- 
livery field, was evidenced by his 
treatment of the difficult subject. 

Dr. S. A. Herodek, assistant operat- 
ing superintendent, Maple Leaf Mill 
ing Co, Ltd., Toronto, and chairman 
of class 13, Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Assn., spoke briefly on the 
importance of industrial accident pre- 
vention, and urged all present to do 


everything possible to prevent acci- 
dents in their own plants 


New Directors 

Reelected to the board of directors 
for a three year term were John C 
Rennie, King Milling Co. Ltd., Sarnia; 
Clifford M. Snider, The Snider Flour 
Milling Co. Ltd., St. Jacobs; F. Mor- 
ley Vanstone, Vanstone Flour & Feed 
Mill, Bowmanville; Phillip W. Srtick- 
land, Almonte Flour Mills Ltd., Al- 
monte; and Richard B. Pincombe, 
Strathroy Flour Mills Ltd., Strathroy. 
To complete the unexpired term of 
the late J. J. Page, J. R. Monk, The 
McCarthy Milling Co. Ltd., Streets- 
ville was elected, and Donald Reid, 
The Reid Milling Co., Ltd., Streets- 
ville, was elected to complete the un- 
expired term of Robert D. McKenzie, 
who resigned when he left the flour 
milling industry. 

In the evening the grain and allied 
trades were hosts at a dinner and en- 
tertainment. Mr. Hunter, on behalf of 
the members of OFMA, expressed 
thanks to the host firms for their 
hospitality, which has been a feature 
of the annual meetings of the associa- 
tion, for the 21 years it has been in 
existence. 

——SREAD i@ THE STAFF Of Lire® 
INDEX UNCHANGED 

WINNIPEG Canada's consumer 

price index remained unchanged from 


April at the beginning of May at 
116.6. A year ago the figure was 
116.4. Decreases in food and house- 


hold operation indexes were offset by 
slight increases in shelter, clothing, 
and other commodities figures 








For eign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Aussie Controversy 


Australia is still very much the 
eenter of controversy in British grain 
and flour trade circles. Criticisms 
have been made about Australia's 
selling policies which insist upon the 
purchase of cargoes and half-cargoes 
instead of small parcels. 

The London representative of the 
Australian Wheat Board has explain- 
ed the position of his parent body. 
Parcel space, he says is very scarce 
and dificult to obtain and shipments 
have to be in the form of full cargoes 
in bulk. This is because Ausvralia has 
more or less adopted the bulk han- 
diing system which is mucn cheaper 
and more convenient to handle from 
the exporting end, It follows, he as- 
serts, that handling is also much 
cheaper and more convenient at the 
importing end. Even if the prewar 
practice of shipping comparatively 
small pareels could be revived, the 
c.f. price would be materially higher 
in comparison with the price of bulk 
cargoes because of additional freight, 
the cost of bags and other incidentals. 


F.A.Q. 


Wheat growing associations in Aus- 
tralian are advocating a change in 
what is called the “fair average quali- 
ty" system of marketing their ex- 
portable surplus. This system has 
been used for more than 80 years. 

Standards are fixed after each har- 
vest in each of the exporting states 
on the basis of blended samples from 
the various districts. Growers of 
strong wheats are paid the same price 
as the producers of lower quality 
wheats. Varieties with entirely differ- 
ent characteristics go into the com- 
mon pool, although premiums offered 
locally for hard white wheats keep 


most of these out of the portion of 
the crop going for export 

The system has been under fire for 
many years, both in Australia itself 
and among importing millers. The 
charge is that the lack of premium 
for better wheats stands in the way 
of quality improvement and 
about deterioration in the 
quality. 

The Australian Agricultural Coun 
cil is studying the system and it is 
possible that changes will be recom- 
mended to aliow Australia to take ad- 
vantage of the higher prices offered 
for high protein wheats 


Indian Wheat 


Indian officials report that they 
‘e developed some improved wheat 
varieties embodying a high degree of 
tolerance or resistance to wheat dis- 
eases. The work was done at the In 
dian Agricultural Research Institute 
at Pusa, under the direction of the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture 


brings 
average 


The outstanding features of these 
varieties, officials claim, are _ their 
tolerance of rust attack and high 
resistance to loose smut. Four new 


varieties have been developed so far, 
and progress is still being made 


Ceylon and IWA 


Ceylon is reported to be planning to 
abandon the International Wheat 
Agreement when the present pact 
ends July 31. The reason advanced by 
officials is that no benefit has been de- 
rived from the decline in world prices 
because of adherence to TWA 

All of the current quota is shipped 
as flour and 197,500 tons were pur- 
chased from Australia with the bal- 
ance of 9,900 metric tons coming 
from France. The authorities will en- 


deavor to sign bilateral agreements 
with exporting countries to cover 
flour requirements when the present 
IWA ends 


Relaxation Plea 


EE. A. G. Caroe, vice chairman of 
the British National Federation of 
Corn Trade Associations, speaking at 
the group’s annual meeting in Glas- 
gow recently, made a strong plea to 
the Australians to relax what he de- 
scribed as a “too rigid marketing 
system.” He said: “I submit that what 
is needed is the restoration of inde- 
pendent Australian shippers to their 
rightful place. The resulting increase 
in the volume of Australian sales to 
the U.K. might astonish everybody.” 

If justification were sought, Mr 
Caroe said, there is no need to look 
beyond Canada to see how state spon- 
sored over-all control is not incom- 
patible with a measure of freedom of 
action for grain shippers 


Price Warning 


Mr. Caroe warned the Canadians 
about setting their prices too high. He 
said that when he was in Canada re- 
cently, he was asked several times 
why the U.K. did not buy more Cana- 
dian wheat, preferring instead to 
stimulate the production of domestic 
wheat 

Mr. Caroe replied that for every 
bushel of wheat produced in Britain, 
or for every bushel of wheat imported 
from Western Europe, a bushel of 
Canadian was needed to make the 
blend. The more Britain produced, the 
more Canada could sell, but if the 
Canadians set their prices too high, 
they will have to compete with high 
protein wheats from the U.S. and 
the Argentine. 
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Richard V. Bradley 


RETIRES—tThe recent retirement of 
Richard V. Bradley, Chase Bag Co. 
sales manager for paper mill prod- 
ucts, has been announced by W. N. 
Brock, vice president and general 
sales manager. Mr. Bradley became 
associated with Chase in 1934 in its 
paper bag division. He served as a 
salesman, special representative, sales 
manager, and as eastern regional 
manager for the sale of Chase multi- 
wall paper bags. Subsequently he 
became sales manager in New York 
for specialty paper products. An 
alumnus of Columbia University, Mr. 
Bradley has spent his entire business 
life in the New York City locale. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bradley will locate in New 
Zealand. 





Firm Organized to 
Provide Storage Space 


WASHINGTON 
Warehouse Co., Wilmington, Del., 
May 30 registered an issue of $6,- 
302,950 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1976, and 126,059 
common shares of 10¢ par value with 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion here. 


Grain Elevator 


Organized May 17 under Dela- 
ware law by National Alfalfa De- 


hydrating & Milling Co., Grain Ele- 
vator Warehouse Co. plans to buy, 
rebuild and erect facilities for stor- 
age of agricultural commodities. 

The securities will be offered in 
units of $50 of debentures and one 
common share to stockholders of 
record June 20 of National Alfalfa 
Dehydrating & Milling Co. No un- 
derwriting is involved. Subscription 
price will be $50 a unit, with units 
being offered in the ratio of one to 
holders of each share of National 
preferred and one to holders of each 
10 shares of National common 


GREAD \6 THE STAFF OF LiFE- 


Piper Grain Sells Last 
Of Country Elevators 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—The last 
of the country branches owned by 
the Piper Grain & Milling Co., Cedar 
Rapids, has been sold and the firm 
will be completely liquidated within 
the next few weeks, it has been re- 
ported by R. C. Booth, president of 
the company. Mr. Booth has not yet 
announced his plans for the future. 

The latest sale was of the Zan- 


eta, Grundy County, Iowa, elevator 
to George and Gordon Strayer of 
Hudson, Iowa 
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Total Canadian 
Exports of Wheat, 
Flour Show Gain 


WINNIPEG While Canadian 
wheat flour exports for May were 
barely steady with the month previ- 
ous, exports of wheat only forged far 
ahead and the combined total of 42,- 
763,372 bu. was the largest wheat and 
flour figure for any month since 
November, 1952. In April, Canadian 


wheat and flour exports am 
33,582,000 bu 

With two months of the cur- 
rent crop year to go, Canada has ex- 
ported 233,974,000 bu. in the form of 
wheat and flour, compared with 208,- 
703,000 in the August-May period for 
1954-55 and 209,120,000 bu. in the 

ime 10 months of 1953-54. The cur- 
rent crop year’s 10-month figure in- 
cluded 32,193,000 bu. in the form of 
flour year ago the comparative to- 
tal was 34,502,000 bu 

May wheat exports from 
amounted to 39,117,000 bu 


sunted to 


only 


Canada 
and flour 


was equal to 3,645,000 bu. British 
Commonwealth countries took 10,- 
178,000 bu. of the wheat and almost 


2,160,000 bu. in the form of flour 
Latest figures of the Roard of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada show that 
in the August-May period the U.K 
took 77,587,000 bu. of wheat with the 
gritish Commonwealth total standing 
at 83,947,000 bu. West Germany un- 
loaded 22,600,000 bu. in the 10-month 
period, while Japan took 20,157,000; 
Belgium 13,336,000: Poland 12,869,- 
000: USSR 6,995,000; Netherlands 6,- 
301,000: Italy 5,827,000; U.S., for 
grinding in bond and use, 
6,289,000; Switzerland 4,871,000; and 
Czechoslovakia 4,002,000 bu. Other 
countries taking more than 1,000,000 


domestic 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables GLUTEN Melbourne 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
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2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 


Cables “‘Headmuir”’ Established 1918 
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bu. but less than 4,000,000 bu. were 
Austria, France, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, Iceland and Ecuador. Canadian 
wheat was exported to 40 different 
countries in the 10 months 

The U.K. was also Canada's best 
buyer of flour and for the 10 months 
of the crop year took the equivalent 
of 9,730,000 bu. as flour with the total 
for all British Commonwealth coun- 
tries amounting to 17,120,000 bu 
Philippine Is. imported 5,083,000 bu 
as flour and Venezuela the equivalent 
of 2,839,000 bu. Canadian flour went 
to 68 countries during the 10 months. 





FLOUR MIXES 
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guished from secondary producers 
elsewhere. 
The general statistics (employ- 


ment, payrolls, cost of materials, 
value of shipments, ete.) are report- 


ed for each establishment as a whole. 


Aggregates of such data for an in- 
dustry reflect not only the primary 
activities of the establishments in 


that industry, but also their activities 
in the manufacture of secondary 
products and receipts for their other 
activities (contract work on mater- 
ials owned by others, repair work, 
etc.). This fact should be taken into 
account in comparing industry sta- 
tistics (Tables 1 and 2) with product 
statistics (Table 3) which show the 
shipments by all producers of the 
primary products of the industry 
More detailed figures for this in- 
dustry will appear in the Census 
Bulletin, MC-20D, “Grain-Mill Pro- 
ducts,” which will be published at a 
later date by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. Also, in this bulletin, there 
will be a comprehensive discussion of 
such concepts as “industry,” “estab- 
lishment,” “secondary production,” 
as well as the various statistical items 
such as “employment,” “value added,” 
etc. Similar advance reports and final 
bulletins will be issued for other in- 
dustries during the coming months. 
A summary of preliminary U.S. 
totals for general statistics with sep- 
arate figures for most individual 
manufacturing industries is now 
available. Advance reports for in- 
dividual states are now being pub- 
lished, to be followed later in the 
year by the detailed state bulletins. 


Cereal Breakfast Yoods Industry 

During 1954, manufacturers in the 
cereal breakfast foods industry 
shipped products valued at $346 mil- 
lion, an increase of 21% over 1947 
Average employment in this industry 
has increased 2% 1947 to a 
total of 11.5 thousand employees in 
1954. Value added by manufacture in 
the industry amounted to $172 mil- 
lion in 1954, an increase of 32% over 
1947. 

The cereal breakfast indus- 
try represents manufacturing estab- 


since 


foods 


lishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of cereal breakfast 
foods, coffee substitutes, cereal-type 


infants’ foods and other cereal prep- 
arations from grain. Establishments 
primarily manufacturing cracked 
grain are defined as being in Industry 
2041, Flour and Meal 

The industry’s total value of ship- 
ments is distinguished from the total 
value of primary products of the in- 
dustry shipped by all producers. The 
latter figure, appearing in Table 4, 
indicates that $331 million value of 
cereal breakfast foods and other 
products primary to Industry 2043 
was shipped by all producers. Of this 


total, 80% was shipped by plants 
classified in Industry 2043, 





Western Canada 
V elcomes Rain 





ever, precipitation was insufficient to 
stem the 
and there is an urgent need for gen- 
moisture. In Manitoba, 

generally are ind the 
look at 


extending drouth areas, 


erous crops 


NNIPEG — Western Canada's excellent on 


( picture varies greatly, and while present Is a8 promising As 
I were experienced throughout 4ny of the past 10 years 
V rn Canada, many areas are still Insect activity appears to be 
it ent need of immediate addition- limited in all three provinces. While 
a recipitation. Other sections, weed growth is heavy, wild oats is 
w! moisture conditions for the the only noxious weed causing con- 
p! it were satisfactory, experi- cern. Most of the other weeds show- 
encod torrential downpours, and the’ ing heavy infestation are being ade- 
al of sloughs were extended and quately controlled by spraying oper- 
fla floods flooded large acreages in’ ations. Scattered hail was reported 
is ted areas throughout the three provinces 
precipitation was heaviest in The Searle Grain Company's Pre- 
Minitoba and Alberta, rainfall rang- cipitation Report of June 19, showed 
in rom one to three inches was the over-all moisture condition at 
col min the latter province. The = g5«,, of normal. compared with 137% 
sa was true in Manitoba, although 4 year ago. The Alberta figure stood 
SO regions recorded moisture up at 87° of normal, Saskatchewan 82% 
to © in. for last week. Extreme varia of normal and Manitoba 99° of not 
tio were noted in Saskatchewan, ma} 
with Regina posting more than 4 in., Sian em Gun eens an wane 
wh other points showed only very 
light rains and some of these show WHEAT SUPPLY UP 
precipitation from the first of April WINNIPEG Heavy producer mar 
to June 23 drastically below normal.  ketings increased Canada’s wheat 
Drouth conditions were rapidly visible supply for the week ended 
taking shape in Saskatchewan and June 13, to 333,300,000 bu, compared 
Alberta, but rains have brought defi- with 331,400,000 the week previous 
nite relief. In Saskatchewan, how- and 334,400,000 bu. a year ago 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 
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MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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bakery unenriched short patent $5.80 
15.90, 95% standard patent $5.70 
) 80. straight grade $5.65@5.75. Truck 


lots higher on all grades 


Central West 


Chicago: Another week of watchful 
waiting went by in the flour industry 
in the central states during the week 
June 23, All elements of the 
trade were poised see when the 
big booking movement of new crop 
wheat flour might begin. Total sales 
of old crop wheat flour were estimat- 


ending 


to 


ed at around 40% of five-day milling 
capacity, much of it on a p.d.s. basis. 

Just when the new crop buying 
urge would start appeared to be 
anybody's guess, with some partisans 


believing it would start during the 
week-end, and others saying 
it would wait until after the July 4 
holiday. Quotations on new crop flour 
virtually impossible to find, with 
reluctant to take a position, 
Traders are watching the futures 


Cominy 


were 
mill 


market, noting its continued relative 
strength, This might kick off buying 
earlier, some feel, noting that the 


high quality of the new wheat crop 


in the Southwest enables storage of 
the newly harvested grain, rather 
than a move into market channels 

Family flour dipped 20¢ sack on 
large sizes during the period, mark- 
ing another week of decline stem- 
ming from several weeks ago, The 


move downward appears to be a prim- 
ing for a large booking period on 
large The buying trade is 
watching closely to buy at the bot- 
tom. Soft wheat is just beginning to 
in volume and high yields are 
repo! ted 

Quotations June 22: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.2006.40, standard $6.10@6.,30, 
clear $5.77@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.700@5.90, 95% patent $5.60@5.80, 
clear $5.12@5.45, family flour $7.35; 
solt winter high ratio $7.30@7.39, soft 


IZC8 


move 


winter short $6.79, standard $6.20, 
clear $4.87@5.50, cookie and cracker 
flour papers $5.45@5.55. 

St. Louis: Only a small amount 
of flour business was experienced 
last week, Most of the small volume 
of sales was on a p.d.s. basis. Mills 
were still not exerting pressure for 
orders. Buyers were holding back 
pending lower prices after the new 
crop movement gets into full swing 
Shipping directions were just fair 
Clears and low grades were slow 


with package goods falling off com- 
pared with last week 

Quotations June 22: family flour, 
top patent $6.50, top hard $7.50, or- 
dinary $6.15, In 100-lb, paper sacks: 
bakers flour, cake $7.15, pastry $5.20, 
soft straights $5.65, clears $5.35; hard 
winter short patent $5.90, standard 
patent $5.75, clears $5.10; spring 


wheat short patent $6.60, standara 
$6.45, clears $6.30, 
East 
Boston: Moderate price declines 


failed to excite any buying interest 
in the local flour market last week 
Springs eased 3@5¢ with the first 
experiencing the maximum de- 


clears 


cline. Hard winters jogged around in 
@ narrow range finally closing 3¢ 
net Jower for the week. Most grades 
of soft wheat flours remained un 
changed, the exception being soft 
wheat straights which dipped 5¢ on 
the inside quotation of the range 
Trading was extremely sluggish all 


week with very few sales of any im 


pressive volume consummated, Whil 
balances were generally believed to 
be low, most potential buyers were 


strictly committed to a hand-to-mouth 
buying policy. The retarded summer 


resort season due to the inclement 
weather has curbed business to a cer 
tain extent and has enabled the cau 
tious market operator to do consid 


erable shopping around before making 
a commitment 


Quotations June 23: Spring short 
patent $6.8506,.95, standard $6.754 
6.85, high gluten $7.2007.30, first 
clears $6.17@6.47; hard winter short 
patent $6.4106.51; straight $6.214 
6.31; Pacific soft wheat flours $6.52 
76.82; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.920 627; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.720 7.92; family $7.72 

Buffalo: There was very little in 


terest in sales of either spring wheat 
flour or Kansas wheat flour last week 
Spring wheat flour held unchanged 
and Kansas edged 1¢ lower 

Many had expected that the advent 
of the new crop would bring lower 
prices, but that might not occur this 
year. As it is, current prices are 23¢ 


below last year's big go-around on 
July 11. 
High protein clears held un 


changed last week but lower protein 


grades were down 15¢. Sales were 
nominal, 

Cake and pastry flours were un- 
changed. Rains have delayed the 


crop and the harvest will be a little 
later this year. Prices are expected 
to be a little above last year because 
of the terrific squeeze in soft wheat 
and the not too ample new crop 

Local bakeries haven't been com- 
plaining too much about their retail 
trade. A spokesman for a flour mill 
said his company’s shipping directions 
were “not too good.” 

Export activity was spotty and off 
from the previous week 

Flour output here held about 
steady with a week ago but was be- 
low a year ago. Two mills put in a 
seven-day week; one worked six days; 
one five days; one four days and the 
remaining mill between 3% and 3% 
days 

Quotations June 22 
$7.40@7.70, high gluten $7.15@7.29, 
short $68006.94, standard $6.754%4 
6.84, straight $6.70, first clear $6.114 
6.24; hard winter short $6547 6.62, 
standard $6.42@6.44, first clear $6.12; 
soft winter short patent $7.9578.07, 
standard $7.06@7.25, straight $6.15@ 
6.35, first clear $5.400 5.50 

New York: The local flour market 
continued dull last week with no im- 
provement noted in bookings of any 
types, Although this pattern has been 
quite consistent, with only slight oc- 
casional variance, for many weeks, 
mill men now predict a step-up in 
bookings in the near future 

Buyers continued to mark time an- 
ticipating a price break. Reports indi- 


Spring family 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Vear 1955-56 








Through June 11, 1956 
(1,000 Metric Tor n Wheat Equivalent) 
Importing / U.8 - Australia Canada Totals Combined 
countries Wheat Fiour Wheat Plour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fl 

Austria 9.0 17.4 6.4 6.4 
Thelmium 113.48 l l 144.3 20.9 208.1 336. 
Holivia 7 ’ 75.0 108 
Hrazil u ».9 5.9 
Ceylon 197.¢ hi eo 
Coosta Kica 9 ! 9 10.9 8 5 1 
Cuba 76.9 94.4 f 14.9 83.1 109 192.4 
Denmark 7.9 oe 27.9 i 
lbom tepublte f I 1 11.6 7 4.8 6 
Keundor 7.0 26.1 4.1 
Kheypt 1s 182.3 
El Salvador i! 4.2 15.8 18.0 
Ciermany ba. of 476.9 1 1,23 
(lreece 262 
Cluatemata i 1.8 ..1 1 f 
Hiaith i 11.9 ‘4 44.3 
Honduras i l 8 4,2 ' 10.1 
leeland i 1 ad f ‘ 1.0 
Trictia 27 l 4 444.4 444.4 
Indonesia 1 172.8 
treland 0.7 82.7 119.4 119.4 
larael ) 19.7 105.4 105.4 
Italy 0.9 70.9 70.9 
Japan 1 183.9 431 O87 987.3 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon ) 9 
Liberia 2 1.¢ 1.0 
Mexico 107.9 107.9 107.9 
Netherlands 141 i H1.4 1 8 110 
New Zealand 1 7 1.8 169.5 
Nicaragua f 9.8 
Norway 60.4 4 155.1 182.6 
Panama ! 16.9 
Peru l 1.2 
Philippines 1 1 9 of 
Portugal 7.6 190.3 ) 1 - 
Saudi Arabia 19 19.8 
Rpain 417.0 47.0 47.0 
Switzerland 14f 146.2 146.2 
South Africa 3.4 137.2 145.6 165.4 
Vatican City 1 15.0 15.0 
Vatican City 15.0 15.0 15.0 
Venesuela ’ 4 ee 0 1 168.8 
Yugoslavia OA.5 98.8 98.8 

Totals 76 4 1,676.5 308.8 6,200.0 1 1 *6,553.1 

*Includes sales of 9.9 metric tons to Ce) nt France which is the only ale ecorded 


by France, **Less than .100 


cate some balances running low but 
market observers state most bakers 
and jobbers are in fair positions and 
are sticking to their intent to 
out the market.” 

The situation 
has been tight 
supplies of old crop available. It is 
now expected that new crop soft 
wheat flour offerings may appear soon 
the situation 
Quotations June 22: Spring family 


“wait 


flour 
small 


wheat 
very 


on soft 
with only 


to ease 


flour $7.50, high gluten $7.1907.29, 
standard patent $6.74@6.84, clears 
$6.15@6.45; hard winter short pat- 


ent $6.39@6.49, standard patent $6.19 
@6.29; soft winter high ratio $6.70G 
7.90, straights $5.90@6.25. 
Philadelphia: Bakers 
in this area chose 
from Southwest 
farmers 
grain in 
dealings on 
last week 


and jobbers 
to ignore reports 
growing that 
were holding back their 
unexpected quantities and 
the local flour market 
continued to follow the 
familiar quiet pattern of the past 
few months. There appeared to be 
a feeling among the trade that a 
heavier movement of wheat to mar- 
ket likely develop soon and 
bring with it the long-predicted pres- 
sure which would furnish an oppor- 
tunity to replenish bakery stocks at 
a saving from latest postings, which 


areas 


iS to 


are showing no disposition to break 
out of their narrow rut 

Hard winters were getting the 
major share of attention amid re- 


ports that supplies are running down 
However, this is expected to result 


in nothing more than an expansion 
of hand-to-mouth bookings unless 
there is a major price setback 


Springs developed a slightly easy un 
dertone and posted a 5¢ sack reduc 


tion from the previous week—the 
only variation in the over-all price 
structure and one which further nar 
rowed the premium over hard win 
ters. Soft winter nearby was _ un- 
changed for the eleventh week in a 
row 

Quotations June 23: spring high 


gluten $7.20@7.30, short patent $6.80 
@6.90, standard $6.7506.85, first 
clear $6.55@6.65; hard winter short 
patent $6.35@6.45, standard $6.25@ 


6.35; soft winter nearby $5.35@4 
5.45 

Pittsburgh: Flour mill representa 
tives here state that more thinking 
and talking about new crop flour 


prices were done last week. However, 
buying uncommon. Very little 
new crop flour was offered locally ex- 
cept at current old crop prices and on 
a 120-day-ahead basis. Local offices of 
some large mills say that their clients 
have enough flour to carry them an- 
other 60 days, especially in _ soft 
wheat and hard Kansas. Family pat- 
ent sales were said to have been nor- 
mal with normal directions. Direc- 
tions on other patents were fair to 
good 

The threatened steel strike is again 
foremost in the thoughts of bakers 


was 


here as sweet baked merchandise suf- 
fered such heavy sales losses in re- 
cent strikes with strikers turning to 
prepared mixes during the strike pe- 
riod. 

Quotations June 22 


Hard Kansas 
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THE 


dary, cotton 100’s $5.70@6; second 
patents, cottons $5.45@5.75; second 
patents to bakers, pape! 100’s $54 
9.15. All prices cash carlots 


Export flour sales con- 
tinued in the doldrums here last 
week. As a result of the limited 
amount of orders received during the 
past month, western mills are only 
operating at a limited capacity 

No definite word was received from 
Manila during the week indicating a 
resumption of buying from the Philip- 
pines. No business to speak of has 
been worked there by Canadian mills 
for a month and last reports were to 
the effect that Namarco, the central 
control authority, issuing 
import licenses due to lack of funds 
There also information. that 
stocks on hand in the islands were 
substantial and moving out slowly 


Vancouver: 


was not 


was 


There were unconfirmed reports the 
end of the week that the Philippines 


might resume buying here in July 
which would indicate stocks are now 
getting down to a point where re- 
pl icements must be ordered. If these 


orders do come in, the buyers will find 


they have to pay an additional $2 ton 
in freight since the conference 
charges go up that much on July 1 

Some inquiries for clears came in 
from the Far East during the week 
but the price ideas were too low and 
Canadian mills were not anxious to 
offer quantities far in advance until 
the Philippines picture was 
straightened out 

Domestic flour prices will soon be 
idvanced to the trade as a result of 


a rece ntly 
The charge 


ipproved freight increase. 


on large sizes will be up 
ibout 10¢ ewt. and another 10¢ for 
mall bags in bale 
Dealers here are now quoting flour 
only in ewt Cash car quotations 
June 22: First patents $5.85 in cot- 
tons bakers’ patent S4.80 in paper 
bags and 20¢ additional for cottons; 
Ontario pastry is quoted to the trade 
at $6.10 and cake flour at $7.25 


Millfeed 


Lx 


market was 


Minneapolis: 
the local 
enough in the week ended June 25 to 
encour price firmness the 
board and values dipped $1.50 on bran 


millfeed 
strong 


for 
not 


mand 


in 


aAcTOSS 


and standard midds. and 50¢ on flour 
midds. from the week before. Red dog 
remained the same. Good pasture- 


improving rains in the area were said 


to have contributed to the weakness 
for the lighter feed The country 
trade came in for spot supplies and 
some eastern mixers bought at the 
end of last week. But while buyers 
could find all the feeds they wanted, 


with the possible exception of stand- 
ard midds. for immediate shipment, 
there was nothing reported as press- 


ing on the market. Quotations June 
25: Bran $360 36.50, standard midd 
$42042.50, flour midds. $49.50@51, 


red dog $54.50755 


Kansas City: With the word that a 


flour mill strike wa erted in the 
Kansas City area and less require- 
ments indicated for feeding purposes, 
the millfeed market turned to the 
easier side over the week-end. De- 
mand still was listed as fair with 
offerings more adequate. Quotations 
June 25 Bran $354025.75 sacked 
Kansas City; shorts $454 15.75 sack- 
ed, Kansas City; middlings $404 40.75 
bulk, Kansas City 

Salina: Millfeed demand was good 
last week with bran ton lower! 
and shorts down a like amount. Sup 
plies were inadequat Quotations 
June 22, basis Kansas City bran 
$36 4 36.50, gray shorts 34674 46.50 

Fort Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
were light last week, especially for 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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GENER SL MILLS,ING 
STOCHTOS CALIFOONI4 
NEW GENERAL 


FORMULA FEED MILL 


MILLS PLANT — Construction 
new feed plant at Stockton, Cal., for General Mills, Inc., 
is proceeding satisfactorily and according to schedule, 
reports E. O. Boyer, head of the company’s Sperry divi- 
sion, Above is an architect's drawing of the mill, By mid- 
the main buildings had been erected and were 
being completed, with the elevators and installation of 
machinery to follow during the summer. The target date 
for completion of the mill is September. Construction 
was begun in February. The main mill building stands 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


of a 


tons of feed 


of the 
mill, 


intendent 
of the 


MILLER 





six stories high, measuring 60 by 70 ft. The interior in- 
cludes special bins for mixing. The one-story warehouse 
is 450 ft. long. The entire operation will be automated 
and will be electronically controlled in a “push-button” 
operation. The new mill will produce an estimated 100,000 
a year. 
packing warehouse foreman in the Vallejo, Cal., flour 
mill of the Sperry division, will be promoted to super- 
Stockton operation upon the opening 


Theodore R. Wallace, at present 





immediate shipment, and demand was 


enough to readily absorb the offer- 
ings. Quotations June 22, burlaps: 
Bran $43@44, gray shorts $52@53, 


delivered Texas common points; $1.50 
lower on bran and $3 lower on shorts 
compared with previous week, 


Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 


softer with both bran and shorts off 
$2. Decline was due to slackening 
demand but mills found = sufficient 
takers for all production, Most sales 
were to jobbers and mixers in the 
area, Quotations June 22, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $35.50@36, shorts 


$45.500 46 


Okiahoma City: Though sales on 
millfeed picked up last week, prices 
closed $2 lower on both bran and 

(Juotations June 23, straight 
bran $38@39, mill run $43@ 
14, shorts $48@49; mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classse, 


shorts 


Cars 


Chicago: Millfeed prices were 
slightly lower at the end of the week 
ending June 25 in the central states, 
but the price pattern was somewhat 
erratic over the period, Heavier mill- 


feeds generally met a greater de- 
mand, but milling offals as a whole 
did not appear to be needed badly. 
The supply was not burdensome, 
though. Quotations June 25: Bran 
$41, standard midds. $47.50, flour 
midds. $57@58, red dog $59@60. 


St. Louls: Demand for millfeed was 
fair last week, The prices were firm 
and supplies tight. Quotations June 
22: bran $40,25@40,75, shorts $50.25 
@50.75, St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: A flush of Canadian feeds 
disrupted the local millfeed market 
last week and values on bran de- 
clined about $3 while the middlings 
dipped $1.50. The Canadian offerings 
were fairly persistent and tended to 
make the potential buyer extremely 
cautious in making commitments. 
The demand for domestic feeds was 
extremely slow with sellers forced to 
be aggressive to move their holdings. 
Quotation June 23: bran $51, mid- 
dlings $56.50 

Philadelphia: An easier undertone 
in bran and an upward revision in 
standard midds. changed their rela- 
tionship to each other on the local 
market last week but the develop- 
ment failed to inspire any new de- 
mand and dealings continued to be 





dominated by a dullness which is ex 


pected to remain in force, as usual 
at this time of year. The June 25 
quotations showed bran at $51, stand 
ard midds. at $56.50 and red dog 


at $67. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were most 
ly quiet last week. Country trade 
demand caused a little flurry of sales 
in low-priced sacked bran on June 
19. Medium and large mixers bought 
small lots for spot consumption. Mid 
dlings firmed on strength in the West 
and comparatively short flour mill 
running time here, Heavy feeds were 
firm and in short supply for nearby 
delivery. Mill running time averaged 
slightly over five days. Bran ended 
$1 lower after halving an early $2 
loss. Middlings were unchanged to 
50¢ higher after rallying from an 
early $1.50 decline. Heavy feeds were 
unchanged to 50¢ higher. Quotations 
June 22: bran $43.50@44.25, stand- 
ard midds, $50@50.75, flour midds 
$58.50@62, red dog $61@62 

Pittsburgh: Sales were slow in 
millfeed last week. Quotations June 
22: bran $49.50@52.74, standard 
midds. $55.50@57.24, flour midds 
$64.50@65.74, red dog $68.50@70,24 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet last week and with an under- 
tone of easiness due to lack of inter- 
est both by local and California buy- 
ers. Production was steady, but buy- 
ers were not interested in booking 
ahead and were taking supplies on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, with the result 
that anyone having quick cars to sell 
was hard pressed to find homes for 
them, and buyers were inclined to bid 
the market down a bit in contract- 
ing for supplies. The price quoted 
June 22 was $44 ton, delivered com- 
mon transit points. 


Portland: Quotations June 22 
run $43, midds $48 


Ogden: Millfeed was firmer during 
the week, with demand and supply 
about equal and prices up $1 frorn 
the previous week. Millis are working 
to capacity five days per week, and 
are booked well through July. Quo- 
tations (up $1): Red bran and mil- 
run, $44; midds. $49; to Denver red 
bran and millrun $51, midds. $56; to 
California red bran and millrun 
$51.50, midds $56.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Mill 





Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mill- 
feed continued to be fair last week, 
with some reduction in demand. Quo- 
tations June 23: Bran $50@51, shorts 
$57758, midds. $60@61, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: The lull in demand for 
millfeed continued last week and 
prices slipped off slightly for Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, but Alberta 
prices were unchanged. Stocks were 
starting to increase and the outward 
movement from the three Prairie 
Provinces was slow. Quotations June 
23: Bran f.o.b. mills, $40@43 in Man- 
itoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta $3 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
$47.50@50.50, Alberta $1.50 
less; midds. $48.50@51.50 in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Alberta $1.50 
less. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


more; 
shorts 


Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices held steady at the end of last 
week. However, quotations ex- 
pected to increase on an average 
around 80¢ ton next month when the 
7% inerease is granted to railways 
bringing millfeed from prairie points 
Domestic sales here improved some- 
what during the week. Cash car June 
22 quotations: Bran $52 in paper bags 
and $52.50 in jutes, shorts $54@54.50, 
middings $57.80. 


are 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Buying of rye flour 
was limited to small quantities for 
spot needs again last week as the 
quiet continued. A mill spokesman 
said he didn’t look for much business 
now until mid-July when buyers will 
have a better idea about what the 
new crop will be like. Prospects for 
i large crop are not especially bright, 
it is reported, because of winter dam- 
age to the crop in the U.S. and Cana- 
da. Shipping directions were fair 
Quotations June 22: White rye $4.47 
4.52, medium $4.27 @4.32, dark $3.72 
3.77 

Chicago: Rye flour dipped around 
o¢ sack in the central states during 
the week ending June 23, but some 
of the trade believe prices are not 
going to go much lower, despite the 
presence of the new crop. Canadian 


imports will not be heavy this year, 
they say, and exports will tend to 
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keep the market up. Quotations June 
22: White patent rye $4.79@4.84, 
medium $4.59@ 4.64, dark $4.04@ 4.09 
St. Louis: Rye flour sales picked 
up last week and shipping directions 
were also good. Quotations June 22 
pure white rye $5.14, medium $4.94, 
dark $4.39 meal $4.64 
Buffalo: Rye prices were off 5¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations June 22: white rye $5.39@G 
5.49, medium $5.19@5.29, dark $4.64 


rye 


“4.74 
Philadelphia: Dealings on the local 
rye market were in low gear last 


week with a slightly easy undertone 
prevailing. Most bakers remained on 
the sidelines and indicated they were 
interested only in the modest replace. 
ments which might be 
maintain production schedules. 
June 23 quotation on 


necessary to 
The 
white rye of 


$5.30@5.40 was 5¢ sack under that 
of the week previous. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
very slow in this entire district last 
week. Prices were down slightly but 
this brought no buyers into the mar- 
ket. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, June 22: pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $5.14@5.25. medium $4.854 
5.05, dark $4.3944.50, blended $6.25 


meal $4.40@4.75 

Portland: Quotations June 22: 
White patent rye $7.25, pure dark rye 
$6.25, Le] 


@6.35, ry¢ 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Volume of busi- 
ness in rolled oats and oatmeal last 
week was usual for this time of year 
Quotations June 23: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100's 
cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal seasonally slow last 
week. Stocks were light and prices 
firm. Quotations June 23: Rolled oats 


was 


in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65, oatmeal 
in 100-lb. sacks $6.6546.90 in the 
three prairie provinces. All prices 


cash carlots 
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Sugar Quota 
Increased Slightly 


WASHINGTON—The U.S 
ment of Agriculture 


Depart- 


has revised the 


distribution of sugar quotas in ac- 
cordance with the new Sugar Act, 
and added 125.000 tons to the total 


sugar quotas 

The over-all effect of this dual ac- 
tion is to increase by 123,750 tons the 
total of the quotas for the domestic 
beet and mainland cane sugar-pro- 
ducing areas, and to increase by 1,250 
tons the total of the quotas for for- 
eign countries 

Department officials pointed out 
that the action increases only slightly 
the supplies of offshore sugar avail- 
able to refiners; whereas a similar 
increase in quotas under the previous 
law would have increased offshore 
supplies by the full amount of the 
increase 

The increase in total quotas raises 
the quantity of sugar available for 
the continental U.S. market to 8,575,- 
000 tons, raw value 

Consumers’ requirements had been 
established at 8,450,000 tons on May 
1, 1956, 100,000 tons of which is sub- 


ject to redistribution under the 
amendment to the act 

Effective distribution this year 
through June 9 appears to be ap- 


proximately 114,000 tons in excess of 
that for the corresponding period of 
last year. Final quotas in 1955 to- 
taled 8,400,000 tons and total distri- 
bution during that year approximat- 
ed the same amount. 
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Russell J. Hug 


General Baking Co. 
Names Russell J. Hug 
As New President 


NEW YORK—The election of Rus- 
ell J. Hug as president d director 
of General Baking Co. was announced 
by George L. Morrison, chairman of 
the board, at a direct meeting 
June 20. He was forme! executive 
vice pre lent 

Mr M ison will continue as 
chairmar f the board and serve as 
the chief executive officer of the 
compal 

In saluting the new president, Mr 
Morrison iid, “A career man with 
Gener Bakir Mr. Hug brings to 
his new position 25 yea f intensive 

d we rounded experience. Mr. Hug 
has absorbed, through constant study 
ind practice, a thorough knowledge 

der anagement techniques.” 

Mr. Hu career with the company 
begar i i cashier at the Canton, 
Ohio baker In successi moves he 
erved at the Syracuss ind Bronx, 
N.Y. ba es before joir ‘ the New 
York Cit home offic taff, where 
he erved i tant controller, con- 
troller tant to the president and 
execut ce president 

Witt than 21,000 tockhold- 
e! ind 11000 emp General 
Baking ¢ yperates 41 keries and 
4 es branches in 31 st and the 
District Columbia ervicing an 
irea of ¢ nillion people. In the past 
5 year nce its founding, General 
Bakir | rown fron 1 to 41 bak- 


Stuart M. Lenz 
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eries with annual sales last 
excess of $128 million 

The election of Stuart M. Lenz as 
vice president in charge of marketing 
for General was also announced. Mr 
Lenz had previously been western 
regional sales manager for Standard 
Brands, Inc. In his new position he 
will be responsible for the evaluation, 
coordination and improvement of all 
General Baking marketing policies 
and services. 

During his 18 years with Standard 
Brands, he started as a Detroit route 
salesman in 1938 and progressed to 
route foreman, route superintendent, 
route sales manager (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.), special district sales manager 
(Detroit), sales territory manager 
(Cleveland, O.), district manager 
(Detroit) and finally regional man- 
ager of the Western division with 
headquarters in Chicago 

A veteran of 20 years in the food 
industry, Mr. Lenz is a past president 
of the Detroit Association of Grocery 
Manufacturers’ Representatives and 
served as chairman of the Advisory 
Board for the Food Industry Com- 
mittee. Currently, he is a member 
of Mayor Daley's All-Citizens Com- 
mittee in Chicago 


year in 
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Joseph Cryns, Baking 
Technologist, Dies 


CHICAGO——Joseph Cryns, baking 
technologist at the Chicago Quarter- 
Food & Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, died June 20 
at the age of 70. Services were at 
Des Plaines, Ill., June 23 

Mr. Cryns, a “baker's baker,” was 
for 11 years a baking technologist 
for the Quartermaster. In addition to 
being a member of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago, and a long-time member 
and past president of the Chicago 
Bakery Production Club, he won the 
annual award of the research direc- 
tors of the Quartermaster Corps Re- 
search and Development 
1953. 


DEATHS 


Max Arthur Lehman, 79, former 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., executive, died 
June 19, Details on page 11 


master 


Division in 











B. E. Terhune, 82 
ing official who operated 
hune Milling Co. at 
Ky., for many years 
non, Ky. He was for 
in state and sectional 
ganizations and served 
Central Kentucky 
various capacities 


retired mill- 
the Ter 
Bradfordsville, 
died at Leba- 
years active 
milling or- 
the former 
Millers Assn. in 


Mark P. Miller, president of the 
Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland, 
Ore., and the Spokane (Wash.) Flour 


Mills Co. was killed in a 
plane collision June 21 
be found on page 12 


mid-air 
Details will 


Harold W. Turner, 77, retired sales 
representative of the Chase Bag Co. 
at Kansas City, died. Details will be 
found on page 27. 


Mrs. Karl E. Humphrey, 66, Min- 
neapolis civic leader, died June 22 
She was the widow of Karl E. Hum- 


phrey, a vice president and treasurer 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
Mrs. Humphrey for many years had 


been active in drives for charity, com- 
munity recreational houses and dur- 
ing World War II directed the Hen- 
nepin County Red Cross canteen 
service 


ERN MILLER 


VICTOR HONORED—August 
deans of the chemical industry, received an Uluminated scroll 
Ward, president of the Manufacturing Association of Chicago Heights, and 
also the American Menganese Steel division of American Brake Shoe Co.,, 
commemorating the 50th anniversary of the founding of the association, Mr. 
Kochs, who founded Victor Chemical Works 58 years ago in Chicago Heights, 


and who is still active as Victor's 


Kochs, 


chairman, 


(right) Chicago, at &f 


was a founder and 


one of 
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the 
from Gilfry 


charter 


member of the association. He served as chairman of the first board meeting 
in October, 1906, and as president in 1907, His company, Victor, has grown 
from a 4-employee venture in Chicago Heights to a coast-to-coast system of 
seven manufacturing plants with total employees of nearly 3,000. Victor is 
a major producer of elemental phosphorus, phosphates, and other industrial 


chemicals, 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Steen, vice president, Mill 
ers National Federation, Chicago, was 
in Minneapolis June 22 on federation 
bu ness 


H. H. Lampman, executive director 


Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, con 
ferred in New York last week with 
officials of Standard Brands, Inc., to 
iron out details of the final judging 
ind presentation of winners in the 
National Sandwich Month Sandwich 
Idea Contest 
. 

Sylvia Frank, wife of Leo Frank, 

Cliff H. Morris & Co., New York, will 


fly to Norway June 20. Following 
ts in Oslo, Stockholm and Copen 


hagen, she will tour the southern por 
tion of the continent, stopping at 
Capri before completing a five-week 
ition at London 
*® 
Three executives of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, were in Min 


polis to attend a dinner honoring 
long time employees of the Minne 
lis plant. The three are R. E. Row- 
land, vice president in charge of pro 


duction; Geoffrey Baker, vice presi 
dent, grocery products division, and 
K. E. Garrison, cereal division man 


I 


Another being chalk 
up by L. C. Webster, well known 
Minneapolis grain trade circles. On 
ine 30 Mr. Webster will officially 
elinquish his duties as secretary of 
the Northwest Country Elk 
n. and the Minneapolis Terminal 


retirement is 


ator 


Grain Merchants Assn. Following 
World War I Mr. Webster “retired 
from the U.S. Army 48 4 captain 


Prior to World War II he was secre 


tary of the Northwest Country Eleva 
tor group, Following service in. the 
recent war as @ major, he was with 
the Osborne-McMillan Elevator ‘O 
Minneapolis, He left that firm to re 
turn «4 ecretary of the Northwest 
Country Elevator Assn. almost two 
years ago, replacing Lioyd Case, now 
with the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture, On June 21 friend ind 80 


ciliates of Mr 
Minneapolis 


Webster 
Club for a te 
banquet 


rathered at the 
timonial 


4. T. Wallworth, Hovis, Ltd.. Mac 
clesfield, Cheshire, has been elected 
president of the Liverpool] and Dis 
trict Millers Assn, New vice presi 
dent is A. D. Fairclough, Jas. Fai: 


clough & Sons., Ltd., Warrington 
3S 
Lindley Walker, manacin 
of the Lindley Walker Wheat 
Ltd., Sydney, Australia, | j 
trade friends in Great Britain 
o 
Forest G. Meyer, formerly ad 


tising manager for the 
Mill & Elevator Co has 
his partnership in an 


director 
("0 
iting 


er 


Colorado 
announced 
advertising 


agency in Denver. The firm will 
be renamed Clark and Meyer effec 
tive July 1. Mr. Meyer will act as ac 
count executive and course’or for 
the Colorado sdvertising iccount 
with the agency 
@REAG (© THE STAFF OF Lire 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE Os 
‘toch f bonded sg ' ntl t 
piled by the secretar rd 
June 
! j at 
1486 
“9 
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NEW 





TERMINAL—Shown above is the Glidden Co.'s 


THE 


4 o~ 


A 
- 


new 6,500,000-bu. 


terminal grain elevator on the Calumet River. Second largest of its kind in 
the Chicago switching area, the new Glidden facility is capable of handling 
700,000 bu. grain in eight hours, Cost was approximately $6,000,000. 


Glidden Opens 
New Chicago 
Elevator 


CHICAGO 
opened its 


i 


The Glidden Co. has 
new million bushel 
nal grain elevator on the Calu- 
117th St. Its comple 


6% 
trem 


met River at 


tion wives the Glidden company about 
1 of the grain storage capacity 
in € nicago 

The elevator, built at a cost of $6 


millon, can handle 700,000 bu, grain 
in eight hours 

Dwight P. Joyee, Glidden chair- 
main and president, speaking at in- 
formal opening ceremonies, noted 
that the facility occupies a 20-acre 
ite at “what should be one of the 
major centers of world shipping when 
th t. Lawrence seaway is com 
p.eted 

Glidden also has under construc 
tion, for completion by Sept. 1, two 








Donald EF. Fisher 


APPOINTED—Donald E, F.sher has 
been appointed ass'stant to the vice 
president of Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, according to an 
announcement by J. A. Kirkman, Jr., 
viee president in charge of sales and 
advertising. Before joining Red Star, 
Mr. Fisher was manager of food and 
pharmaceutical phosphate sales, 
Monsanto Chemical Co,, Si. Louis, 
Mo, 





truck-to-barge elevators th 
act as feeders for the nev 
They will be at 
Seneca, Ill 

Glidden, with headquarter it 
Cleveland, Ohio, already had its larg 
est concentration of facilities ind 
investments in the Chicago area, The 
firm operates seven plants here, rep 
resenting four of its five divisions 

The terminal elevator 
hy the Chemurgy division which ha 
Chicago headquarters and handlk 
of Glidden's grain and soybean 
essing operations 


at will 
terminal 
Lockport ind at 


opers ted 


proc 
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Fete Marks Opening 
Of St. Regis Branch 
At Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY 
sentatives, multiwall and 
civie officials helped the St. Regi 
Paper Corp, open a Kansas City 
branch multiwall plant 
The facilities which 
tomers in the Midwest and Southwest 
employs 160 persons 


Company repre 


bag users 
new 
bag June 21 


will service cu 


Open house festiviti tarted with 


a luncheon at the Hotel Muehlebach 
Toastmaster was Frank Myers, mid 
west district sales manager, Chicago 
Welcoming St. Regis to Kansas Cit) 
was H. Roe Bartle, Kansas City may 
or. Adding words of appreciation was 
Robert Sweet, president of the Kan 
sas City Chamber of Commerce, and 
speaking for St. Regis was Kenneth 
D. Lozier, vice president, New York 
Mr. Bartle presented Mr. Lozier with 
a key to the city 

This is the second time St. Regi 


has established manufacturing facili 
ties in Kansas City. First operatior 

were moved out in 1949 as the larg 
Pensacola, Fla., plant was put into 
production. With the return to Kan 
sas City, St. Regis plans to stress 


individual service and quick delivery 
of bags to the flour, feed and fertil 
izer industries in the immediate 10 
state area, Mr. Lozier declared 

Following the luncheon the several 
hundred guests toured the plant undes 
the direction of company 
The three luncheon speakers received 
the first three bags off the assembly) 
line, 


employe 


Following the open house a 


recep 
tion was held at the Presidential 
suite at the Hotel Mueh!ebach. Other 


hosts at the event were Clyde Stine 

biser, manager of the Kansas City 
plant, and Frank Rendler, sales mane 
ager of the Kansas City division 
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“Fluffier” Loaf of 
Bread Preferred, 
USDA Survey Shows 


WASHINGTON Consumes who 
compared five kinds of white bread 
reported to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in a research study that 
they prefer the lighter, fluffier bread 
containing relatively high amounts of 
ugar and milk solid 

The study was made in Rockford, 
Iil., by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. The five bread made by 
different formulas, were tried out by 
everal hundred consume! with 
these specific results 

The consumers definitely preferred 
bread at 10 cu. in. to the ounce, over 
that at 7 cu. in. to the ounces how 
in their preference for the fluffier 
loaf, They preferred bread with a 
icrose content of 7% over that with 


i content of 2%. And they preferred 


bread with a 4% content of milk 
olids over bread with no milk solid 
on the other hand, thers is not 
i ignificant preference f bread 
vith 8% of milk solid over that 
with 4% nor for bread with 5% of 
lard, over that with 3%, the USDA 
urvey howed 

Interviews with the homemakers 
howed that they used a wide va 
riety of breads, such as white. whole 
wheat, french, and special-formula 
breads; but white pan bread was the 
only kind bought ‘ ral times a 
week by a large proportion of those 

ited. Nearly all served bread at 
ill three meals each day, but in a 
considerable number of household 
there were individuals who did not 
eat bread regularly 

The principal characteristic de 
ired by the homemakers in the bread 
they bought were freshne it the 
time of purchase, ability t retain 
freshness, a pleasing taste ind an 
bsence of doughiness or umminess 

A copy of the report on the tudy 
Consumer Preferences for White 
Breads of Different Formula Mar 
keting Research Report No. 118, may 


be obtained from the Office of In 
formation, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C 


SRE @ THE GTAFS 


St. Regis Moves 


NEW YORK--St. Regis Paper Co 


has announced that it now has new 
headquarters in the new Socony 
Mobil Bldg., 150 East 42nd St., New 
York City. The firm is occupying the 
entire 39th, 40th and 41st floors. The 
new telephone number is OXford 7 
14400. All the divisions of the com 
pany have moved to the new loca- 
tion 
BREA S THe OTAFF r re 


Food Sanitarians Form 
Minneapolis Chapter 


MINNEAPOLIS During the or 
ganizational meeting of the local 
chapter of the Association f Food 


Industry 
Johnson 


Sanitarians Walter W 
King Midas Flour Mil!s 
elected chapter president 
Frank, Gamble Robinsor 
president, and Wayne D. Stahl, FE. H 
Leitte Co 


was 
Dominick 


oO i¢ 


secretary and treasurer 
The local chapter was organized for 
the purpose of improving and main- 


taining high sanitary standards in the 
food processing industries throughout 
the local One of the mo:t im 
portant objectives is to pr 
high degree of skill and efficiency 
among members through a 
exchange of knowledge 


area 


mote i 


mutual 
and exp 
rience 
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Julian W. Bunn, Jr. 


APPOINTED—Aeroglide Corp., Ra- 
leigh, N.C., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Julian W. Bunn, Jr., to 
head up its newly formed develop- 
ment engineering The unit 
he heads wil! direct coordinate 
efforts to improve production tech- 
niques and existing grain drying 
equipment and to design better equip- 
ment. Mr. Bunn graduated from 
North Carolina State College in 1941 
with a B.S. degree in mechanical en- 
gineering. He completed the General 
Electric student engineers’ training 
and then instructed Army Air Corps 
personnel in installation and main- 
tenance of the turbo-supercharger. At 
the end of World War II he joined 
General Air Conditioning Co. in Ra- 
leigh as assistant manager and en- 
gineer. He later became production 
engineer for Aeroglide. In July, 1953, 
he resigned from Aeroglide to join 
Aeronautical Electronics, Inec., as 
plant manager and production engi- 
neer. With the establishment of the 
development section at Aecroglide, he 
has returned to the firm to head this 
effort. 


section, 





Globe Milling Co. Buys 
Hubbleton, Wis., Mill 


WATERTOWN, WIS .. 
Northrop, president of the Globe 
Milling Co Watertown has an 
nounced that his compar has pur 
chased the feed mill of the Auer 
Braun Lumber Co. at Hubbleton, Wis 

The Globe firm will take posses 
sion July 1 and will operate the busi 
ness as the Hubbletoa Feed Mill. The 


lumber company will continue to op 


erate ts lumber and coal divis 


1ONnS 

as in the past 

The Hubbleton Feed Mill will con 
tinue to grind feed for farmers of 
the community and will handle a 
complete line of pou!ltry, dairy and 
hog feeds as well as fertilizers and 
seeds 

The mill will be managed by Hai 
old Rettschlag of Hubbleton and the 
assistant manager will be Carl E 
gert of Reeseville, both men being 
long time employees. T! will be 
under the direct supe sion of Ray 
Kaercher, manager of the retail feed 


division of the Glob Millin Co 


In addition to the rye flour mill 
| 


and main retail feed mill at Water 
town, the Globe Milling Co. also owns 
and operates retail feed stores at 
Hustisford, Rome, Farmington and 


Helenville 


Wis 
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Stock Market 


rHE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change 

June June 


15 22, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ime 1% 33% 3% 33% 
im. Cyanamid Ti“% G1 72% 72% 
Pid 153 126 i44 145 
1-D-M Co 41% ‘6 uy 16% 
Borden 64 s 60% 6% 
Cont. Baking Co 16%, wry, % 31% 
Corn Prod. Kef. Co 2%, 274 0 70% 
rtd. $7 ino’, 170 i72% 171% 
(ream of Vheat 50%, 2H t, a, 29 
Dow Chemical 72% 7 69% 72 
Gen. Baking Co 9% v O% 9% 
Gen, Foods Corp 0% 43% 46 46 
General Mills, Ine 7i% G1 65% 66% 
Pid. 5% 122% 118% 120 
Merck & Co 3% 24% 31% 30% 
rtd. $4 112 1067, iil 
Natl. Biseuit Co th, s7% smi, HG 
Pid. $7 179 165 172 160% 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine oY, ity i 45% 
Procter & Gamble wo, 19 0” 419'% 
(juaker Oats Co $5 hy ‘1 $3 33% 
Pid. $6 153 145 146 
St. Kegis Paper Co 9) 10% i SI&% 
std. Hrands, Ine mu% 10%, wis 1% 
Pid. $3.50 91% 85% 85% 
Sterling Drug 7, aU 3% 53% 
Sunshine His« ine 78 6u 1% 2% 
Lnited Biscuit 
of America 12%, 27%, 284% 28% 
Vietor Ch. Works 146% 27% 70% 29 
Ward Baking Co 17% 15% 15% 15% 


Stocks not traded 

bid Asked 
25 Pid 127 i134 
$5.50 Pid 103% 105 


Allis-Chalmers, $5 
Cont. Baking Co 


General Baking Co., $8 Pid 135 136 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 4K vor, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine S44 Pid wut, io 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 102% 103 
tnited Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd 102 1g3'% 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pid, 9% ot 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. 105% 1ot 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGI 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 


change 
June dune 
1h, 22, 
196 1956 1996 
High Low Close Close 
a AAP Tea Co Inv 160 162'% 
rtd. $7 13% 1% is4 
Hathaway Bak 
Inc., “A +h, si i“ 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 
Pid. $5 108%, 11 10s, 


Stocks not traded 


ibid Asked 


Burry Biscuit Corp “4 ry 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York tn 26%, 


Horn & Hardart Corp 


THE NORTHWEST 


Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Elect 


T. F. Freed President 


NEW YORK-—<About 100 members 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. held their annual meet- 
ing in conjunction with a cruise to 
Bermuda June 16-22. During one ol 
the business meetings, T. F. Freed, 
vice president of the Read Standard 
Corp., York, Pa., was named presi- 
dent of the BEMA. 

Other officers elected were Keith H 
Redner, Battle Creek Packaging Ma- 
chines, Inc., vice president, with Ray- 
mond Walter continuing as executive 
secretary. Directors include James R 
Fay, Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill.; Robert A. Miller, the J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and E. H 
Leedy, Lockwood Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati 

John E. Morrill, Union Machinery 
Co., Jolet, UL, retiring president, com- 
mented on the “fine recognition” 
given the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn. by every segment of 
the baking industry. The membership 
passed resolutions of appreciation to 
Mr. Morrill, to Benson Littman, Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago, and to the 
baking industry, to officers and mem- 
bers of the 1955 Baking Industry Ex- 
position for the success of that gath- 
ering 
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U.K. Leads Buyers 
Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG overseas 
clearances of wheat and flour have 
climbed steadily since the beginning 
of February and the best weekly 
total for the current crop year was 
for the seven days ended June 21 
when the total was only 30,000 bu 
short of the 13,000,000 bu. mark. The 
week previous the combined total of 
wheat and flour was equivalent to 
10,876,000 bu. the latest weekly total 
was the largest since the third week 
of December, 1953 


Canada’s 


cluded 693,000 bu 
000 to Japan; 374,000 to Germany 
367,000 to Poland; 303,000 to Au 


RN MILLER 


veeks have not kept pace with 


and only 


of flour moved overseas fron 
lian ports for the week ended 
Wheat 
nent total was equal to 57,00 


21. The International 


t was indicated that a good 
of the Class 2 flour exports 

to the U.K 

\ wheat clearances of 3,307 


1. were the largest for several 
and the lion's share, 1,914,000 
leared for Japan. Germany took 
352,000 
Austria 73,000, and 


00 bu.; South 
lor 252,000 
um 56.000 bu. The 
to the Netherlands 


s 2 wheat moved out of C 


Africa 


n ports for the week aggregated 
including 2,535,000 for 
Russia, and 
Czechoslovakia 


0 bu 
I U.K.; 1,300,000 for 
1000 bu for 


rances to other 


tria. 228,000 to Finland, and 165,00 
to Norway. Netherlands ports were 
to unload 159,000 bu. on arrival 








595,000 bu. in the 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATIL O 








remainder 


+ a eS ~ 2 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








destinations in 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








to Belgium: 685 












es 


fal 


Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 





“For SUPER Results 


BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY, KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA * CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Deaton, Texas 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors le JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 











Emphatically Independent 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 














‘ 27 ? , ‘ » 1856 
x. ion York, 8% Pid + ate Flour clearances during the past Since 1856 AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
mar ne , “2 > 
Wagner Baking Co ) ih, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pid 10s', 112 
CANADIAN STOCKS ; 
— ae DON’T BE HALF-BEST 
. 15, a 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close P - , 
Canada Bread 1% 3 00 3.25 Selling flour in today’s competitive consumer market depends 
Pid. B 60 77) 4% *53 , 
Can, Bakeries i% 6 $86 6% upon more than the protein of your wheat, and uniformity of your 
Can. Food Prod 1% 4 1% 4% 
. ie - : 8% milling 
Pid 65 rh 60 60 » 
Catelli Food, A 4) ab *25 
es — = = Your bag and bag design are also an important part of your packaged 
(ons takeries 2 bh, 7 q 
- iral ‘ 4) 291% 91%, ° 
— 1% 295 ... 28% product. A good bag design demands attention. by its very appear 
Gen, Bakeries 7“ ) % “ ? 3 
Inter-City Bakery 7 ance invites buyer preference. 
Int. Mig., Pfd 92 87 91% 
Maple Leaf Mig 10 8% %#8% 8% cel 
Pid 10s bidad oy 99 «\* 8@ T hi the standard we set for our hag designs at Percy Kent 
MeCabe Grain, A a | iv 19% 
rT *20 | 
Ogilvie Fleur 2 tH, wu ww M TIwAttS «+ COTTONS «+ BUBLAPSE 
KANSAS CITY « MINNEAPOLIS « OR LAMOMA CiTY 
, 15 1S 7 = 
i, —— PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. cnicaGo + BUFFALO © KEW YORK 
blour rtd oo nw 100 
Std. Brands 1% 41% 41% 
Toronto Elevs 4) 16% ig 19% 
tnited Crain A is 16% if 
Weston, G ‘ iy 20! 21% 22% 
Th 6% 21 23 22% 
rtd. 4' 1o4'\ 86 97% 7 


* Less than board lot 
H. W. Turner, Former 
Chase Salesman, Dies 
KANSAS CITY—Harold W. Turn- 
er, 77, lon i representative 
f the Chase Bag Co. at Kansas City, 
died at home here June 19 
; Joseph, Mo., he joined 


sales 


torn in St 
the Kansas City branch of Chase in 


1904. He worked in various sales ca- 





pacities for 42 years and was at one 
time sak manager of the Kansas . 
branch. He retired {n 1946 Seratchboard drawing of ovr Kansos City plont...an excellent technique for bog printing. Do you like it? 
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EXACT WEIGHT BENCH MODEL 
CALE FOR PRECISION WEIGHING 


iis 300 pound capacity scale provides easily 


tl 
wit 


out 


qnet* 





05-2 available in 


ble indication for bench 


is graduated by ounces within 21% 


hes of 
und of weight. Special hydraulic 


indicator 


ping action brings indicator to 
t quickly for fast and accurate 
idings. Bench model is only 30 
hes overall height—platform 13 
hes by 19 with 5-inch 
vation, Same style Model 


inches 


f ) 


,or model 


operation. 


travel for last 


THE 











MODEL 
4003-2 


lsxack Weight 


h or with- 
casters. 
Sales and Service Coast to Coast 
qh », Better quality control 
AY \¥ 
. = gst Better cost control 





Soules 


THE EXACT WEl T SCALE COMPANY 


959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 


In Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S$, Toronto 18, Ont 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


In the 


iva aliie Mn @elaliels 


Heart of Kansas 
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IGLEHEART BROS. 





Swans Down cake flou is intro 
luced in 1895, as a development of 
Addison W. Igleheart. By the firn 
75th anniversary the product was 
thought to account for over three 
fourths of the packaged cake flour 
olume of the count: It was said 
to be the first cake flour to be na 

illy advertised and t first flour 
to be packed in cartor 

he souvenir booklet points up the 

owth of the business from the 


rinal grist mill with a daily pro 


duction of ten barrels of flour to to 
LAY modern plant tretching over! 
av acre Igieheart Brothers was 


among the first 
oined the 


1926 to 


companies that 
Postum Cereal Co. in 
form the nucleu of the 
present General Foods Corp 
During the plant tou at 
Igleheart employees were the 


which 
hosts 
production continued 


; 


Commu- 
were told that the 
introduced the first 
packaged cake flour in 1895 and the 
first one-step cake mix in 1955. Two 
new instant cake mix vere 
iced in the course of the 


neignbors 


Iglieheart mill 


intro 


ntennial 
il and other ar‘ n the devel 
opment 
The first day of the event was 


tage 


t aside for familic ind friend o! 
employee The remainder of the 
Vee} Wis open to the public and 
pecial community rroups among 
them the Future Farmers of Ame! 
ca 1-H Clubs and area wheat 
rowers 


Among those who took part in the 








entennial week festiviti were: Aus 
tin Igleheart, grandson of one of 
the founder and former chairman 
of the board of Ger Foods 
George Hampton, executive vice 
president of General Food vho paid 
tribute to the contributiol of the 
[vieheart family at the « lunch 
on; Robert H. Bennett ce pre 
dent ind general manage of the 
Jell-O division of General Food ol 
vhich Igleheart Broth » unit 
Charl k. Jolitz, division production 
inage! ind Jame i t dis 
mn marketing mana 
CROP REPORT 
day weekend 1 eipt ind ar 
June 26, are as f ‘ n the 
I uthwestern market 
City June 25 June 26 
Kansas City 2,012 628 
St. Joseph 101 19 
Salina 760 815 
Hutchinson 725 196 
Wichita 1,046 503 
Enid ‘ 226 41 
Fort Worth , 188 380 
Much of the wheat was going into 


ore, in fact, the percentage was 
robably greater than earlier in the 
ovement. In southern Kar 
timated that 40% 


ing sold by 


is it was 
of the wheat was 
producers and 60% 

is going into the loan program or 
was Waiting This 
trend at 
nd where 
were sold on the 


for such a decision 

ibout in line with the 
\ansas City over the weel 
woeut YOO cars 


ish market out of the 2,312 r 

ipts 

Little of the wheat which was 
ved in Kansas City this week 
of topside quality as fa is cash 


premiums were concerned. Thus. the 
iRemMium structure on the high side 
of each protein level had very little 


ction to test its validity Much of 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 

















Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. a 











v v v 
HELP WANTED 
Sere v TC ae 
SHIFT MILLER FOR 800 CWT SOFT 
M ! Ir Wash 





MACHINERY WANTED 
————— v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 











MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guorantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 











the mill 
was occurring in the 


buying of quality wheat 
interior and 
yet there were fairly substantial buy 


e! it Kan City over the week 


end as well. Active bidders were sev 

eral large grain merchandisers 
Throughout this action the premi 

um structure remained rather firm 


iched down 
basic fu 


Ordinary wheat finally 1 
to within a cent of the 
ture, while better quality higher pro 
tein still wa is much as 200 25¢ 
The full story of Kansas wheat 
quality this year is not yet evident 
Practically no wheat has been test 


ed in the northwestern portion of the 


tate o far. Early indications are 
that the crop 1s exceptionally good 
in the south central area, with vari 
ete running true to form. Protein 
is hig averaging close to 15% in 
this are with much wheat of good 


Some extreme 
ly long Farinograph peaks have been 
encountered, but these are not fully 
matched by bakeshop performance 
indicating the influence of the high 
protein in the laboratory tests 
Toward the Southwest the quality 
of the crop decline but there is 
much good wheat in the southwest- 
ern section and the better 


mixing time howing 


varieties 
are producing good bread and show- 
ing good mixing strength. Northward 
through central Kansas, the reports 
indicate some tapering off in quality 
about 1 point 
more spotted 
and there is evidence of some weath 


and protein averages 
lower. Conditions are 
er damage to quality as not all of 
the good varieties run true to form 
Ash is somewhat higher and curves 
shorter than in the southern counties 
Generally for the tate 


’ protein 
levels 


much higher 
and may cre 
ate something of a problem for mill- 


continue to show 
average than usual 


ers who need lower 
blending 


proteins for 


and family flours 
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Now Site: 


& 
Bemis Multiwalls 
the shipping sack with BALANCED STRENGTH 






STRONGER AT THE RIGHT PLACES 







New Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls, strengthened 
top and bottom where most sewn bag breakage is 






experienced, will cut packing troubles and costs for you. 


TWO WAYS TO SAVE 


You'll save money one of these two ways with Bemis 












Strength-End Multiwalls— You may switch from a 
more expensive type of shipping container. Or, if you 
are already using multiwalls, you might use bags with 
fewer plies, because of the greater end strength, where 
it is needed. Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls may, at 
lower cost, do your job as well or better. 


SUCCESSFULLY TESTED 





Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls have been successfully 
tested in all sections of the country and under all cli- 


matic conditions. They have proved themselves for 





packing cement, fertilizer, chemicals, flour, salt. 


Here’s how it’s reinforced 


The reinforcement in Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls 
is a strip of sturdy kraft, several inches wide, running 
horizontally around the bag at the ends... anchored to 
the other walls so it works in conjunction with them 

.and adding greatly to the strength both at the 
sewing line and at the gusset corners. It’s just plain, 


common-sense, balanced strength construction. 


*TRADE- MARK 


Get the complete story about Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls from your Bemis Man. 


General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo, 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 






Members of 
All 
Commodity Ex- 


Leading 


changes. 








UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











1158 Board of Trade 


1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@ ENID 


FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 



















1's 
BIN 


CHECKED 


.. Means your 


bulk flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 























CARGILL @ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termina! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO 


Duluth, Minnesot 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 




















“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than 
has stood at the very top of the 


seventy years 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 


Anywhere 
ve BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 




















“OLD TIMES” 


HOCK IVER’ “BLODGETT’S” BRWVE (eKits 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** (ou: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


MINNEAPOLIS 








DULUTH 





—=—J 


HUBBARD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
QUALITY SINCE 1879 
HUBBARD MILLING CO. 

















MANKATO, MINNESOTA 














PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


Centennial nourinemusco.) | pang 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH ’ section, 











DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


. 
GOLD DROP PIE ond CO cone FLOU ' i 6,300,000 MANAGED 


PYRAMID NE FL Bushels 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





Country end 





Termine! 
Storage 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


ae WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


sf MEPHERSON, KANGAS * 


14 har 
| mr | ict. 4 
7 | ‘Best Out West” ‘Diamond D”’ 
NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF hee 



































"2.28 "99 es j 49? 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN **Red Chief W heats Best 
Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 

















Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 








big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new |956 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand |-7070. 





iy id is | BR MULLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





ee Ssooperatine MILLING WHEAT - CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. a « ©. won 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















































Behe tly locat- RoRcRonene 
PRE Ho ically oEbaooPaKe 
lopeor Due to our strated! orig- RonOln pote 
BOE try elevators: We enol 
Cera: Ne an, uhoot ont ponona 
BRO igh quality “ Boe aHo! 
2: ssemae te hig . he *> oreo es 
see ine tisty * BOO hot 
0} or oarse grains to $4 a HOH Boe 
; ost exacting mills and Pro Bonne 
Gs m seontor 


srosct 


OFFICES; KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
ST. , MO, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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Bartlett ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 











109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

g STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®YFFAte: 











and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


cee a a an a ae eae eae ae 























“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


Ry-Do 


DARK OR LIGHT 


A scientific blend from selected streams 
of Spring Wheat and Rye Flours. 


PRODUCES A LOAF FULL OF RICH RYE FLAVOR 





Samples Furnished Upon Request 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA . LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


“WINGOLD" RYE FLOURS 
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National Biscuit 
To Convert Plant 


2 COMPANY 
- 
“a To Make Pet Foods 
BUFFALO—-The National Biscuit 
Co. has announced it will suspend 
operations at its huge biscuit and 





cracker bakery at 243 Urban St. for 
about a year and convert the plant 


The a , to the manufacture of pet foods at 
a cost of more than $1 million. 

WILLIAM KELLY The bakery employs 315. About 

250 of the employees will be affected 

MILLING COMPANY by the suspension of biscuit and 

HUTCHINSON, KAN. cracker-making operations on June 


29. Employees affected are being of 
fered severance pay or a layoff with- 
out severance pay until operations in 
the plant are resumed, the company 
said. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 By. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








The seven-story biscuit and crack- 
er bakery was opened in 1924 and at 
that time was one of the largest of 
its kind operated by NBC. National 


Biscuit also has a bread bakery in 


RED WING, MINNESOTA Buffalo at 240 Fougeron St. and the 


° company emphasized that this oper- 
ation will not be affected by the 
shutdown of the cracker and biscuit 
operation. 


Millers 

Hicu Grape Serinc Wueat FLours 

NBC has an ice cream cone produc- 
tion department in its Urban St. bak- 
ery and this will continue to function. 
GOODHUE A company spokesman said that 
the pet food business is a growing 
one and that “we need more produc- 
tion.” On the other hand, he ex- 
plained, the company has a new bis- 
cuit and cracker bakery in Philadel- 
phia that will come into full produc- 
tion by December and will provide 
greater output for NBC in the East. 

After the shutdown of the Urban 
St. bakery, old ovens and other equip- 
ment will be removed. They will be 
replaced with new ovens and pack- 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 





aging equipment suitable for the 
. production of pet foods. 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. Frank J. Shamroske is the man- 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE ager of the Urban St. bakery. He 


will continue to hold that post. 
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GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE bad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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} vpnotist to Feature 
ening Program of 


Chicago Millers Club 


ICAGO—Nuclear 


fission, mag 
mn n, hypnotism and investments 
ar the four varied subjects chosen 
fi ie new Chicago Millers Club pro- 
gt Ss beginning Oct. 4 All the meet- 
ir will be Thursday dinner sessions 
at e Furniture Club of America, 


660 Lake Shore Drive 
e opening event on Oct. 4 will be 
“ladies night” with appropriate music 


al a program featuring Edward 
Barron, Chicago hypnotist, who two 
ye ago appeared before the club 
in pre-Bridey-Murphy days. This pro- 
QI and the one on Dec. 6 are in 
charge of Victor E. Winfield, V. E 


Wintield & Associates 
'nvestment clubs will be the special 
to; developed for members Dec. 6 


Possibilities for investors in food 
stoc! and common stocks in other 
cateyvories will be discussed by an ex 
pert. A technical program is slated 
for Jan, 24, when alnico magnets and 


other types of industrial magnet units 
will be discussed 

On March 28 the club is endeavor 
ing to secure the appearance of Ken- 
neth Gruenwald, Allis-Chalmers Man 
ufacturing Company, Milwaukee, to 
talk 
energy 


on the peacetime uses of atomic 
He appeared recently at Dal 
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las before the 60th annual conference 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers 

Newly elected officers of the Chi 
cago Millers Club for 1956-57 are Al 
Gunner, General Mills, Inc., president; 


R. L. Wurtsbaugh, J. R. Short Milling 
Company, first vice president; Frank 
Jun, Quaker Oats Company, second 


vice president; E. J, Wallin, Wallin 
Supply Company, secretary, and Wal- 
lace Moyden, Eriez Mfg. Co., treas 
uret 

Mr. Gunner says plans are shaping 
up for the “soft wheat Millerama” 
program to be sponsored in Septem 
ber 1957, by the Chicago Millers 
Club, AOM Districts 3 and 6, and the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn 


OFEAD 1® THE STAFF ’ ve 


Elected Director 

NEW YORK- St. Regis Paper Co 
announces that Folke Becker, chair- 
man of the board of Rhinelander 
Paper Co., was elected a director of 
St. Regis at a recent meeting of that 
company's board of directors, He fills 
a vacancy created by the retirement 
of Carl B. Martin from the board, M1 
Becker's election to the St. Regis 
board follows the declaration of ef- 
fectiveness of the offer of exchange 
of the shares of outstanding common 
stock of Rhinelander (Wis.) Paper 
Co. for the shares of common stock 
of St. Regis Paper Co, on a share for 
share basis 


The Perfect 


for its Purpose are 


Naturally! 





The Perfect Sack for Your Purpose... Naturally! 


Hammond 


“Mu li Walls 


* Constant, dependable supply due to completely 





integrated operation from forest trees 
to fine kraft Multi-Wall bags 


* Fast, reliable delivery assured 
by four strategically located plonts 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. + WELLSBURG, W. VA 
PALATKA, FLA. + PINE BLUFF, ARK 


* Highest standards of quality ossured 
by advanced research and control equipment 


* Speedy service from representatives in 
New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 
Kansas City * Cleveland * Baltimore 
Dalles * Charlotte, N. C 
Ligonier, Po. * Bluefield, Va 


ye 





‘TREES ABE A CROP 


HAMMOND BAG 
& PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Division of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
General Offices: Welleburg, W. Va. 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
HOLLAND 


bit ‘a 
47 AMSTERDAM 
- ~~ 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CBREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lrp. 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


PLOUK anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Kank Chambers, 74 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: "Ancnon,” Belfast 
i 


Cable Address: “Tornt’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
2 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C,3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A Bb 0 Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








_— 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington @treet GLASGOW,C 2 


©. LF. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
© Wellington 8 GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Dirioma,"’ Glasgow 











CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 

FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








Hetablished 1686 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and HMxporters 
Cable Address: “Heslentfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (0) 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








Oable Address; ‘Domrsacn,"' London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritaweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Bank 


“Felixcohen” 


Reference: De Twentsche 
Cable Address 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO? 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO, 

2%, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Pannets,” Liverpool 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo 8. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: 'Manve.,'’ Glasgow 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Neference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornastad” 





OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 





Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








workers in 


Two 
dustry were 
their future. 


the perfume in- 
worriedly discussing 


“We will be 


soon facing a new 
crisis,”” roared one disconsolately. 
“How is that?” asked the other. 


“Well, tell me, how are perfumes 
going to get through ito men when 
everybody wears a space helmet?” 


¢¢? 

The roof of the church was in need 
of repair, so the minister enlisted the 
aid of his elders to approach the 
parishioners for funds. One day the 
minister met one of the elders very 
much the worse for drink. “John,” 
he said, “this is an awful state to be 
in.” 

“Weel, minister,” replied John, “it’s 
the members to blame. Every hoose 
I ca’ at for a subscription, I get in- 
vited in an’ gi’en a dram.” 

‘But, surely,” expostulated the di- 


vine, “there are some of my flock 
who are teetotallers.” 
“Oh, aye,” said John, “but I write 


to them.” 
¢$¢?¢ 
A clever girl's idea of looking after 
herself is to get some man to do it 


¢¢¢ 


The shrew 


and her husband were 
looking around at an old country 
cemetery and read the inscriptions 
on most of the tombs: “good hus- 
band,” “good spouse,” “good pro- 
vider,” etc. Finally she commented, 


“Well, so this is where all the happy 


” 


marriages are. 
“So what if your husband does 
snore?” said the neighbor. “Lots of 


husbands snore.” 

“Yes,” sighed the baggy-eyed wife, 
“but my George is a ventriloquist and 
he snores on both sides of me at 


¢¢ 


Street in London slum. 
Three urchins eight to 10 years, play- 
ing in gutter. Rolls Royce stops op- 
posite side of street. Alights, a beau- 
tiful, expensively dressed blonde. She 
crosses over to boys, picks up the 
youngest, hugs him, kisses him, gives 
him box of candies, parcel of 


Scene: 


toys, 


June 26, 1956 


opens silk purse, fills his two dirty 
hands with money, hugs and kisses 
him again, waves her lily hands, gets 
into car and departs. Other two boys 
goggle-eyed. Then one says, “Gor- 
blimey, Tommy, woz that yer fairy 
godmother ?” The beneficiary looks at 


him with scorn: “Naw! that woz my 
sister wot woz ruined!” 


An optimist is a middie-aged man 


who believes that the cleaners have 
been shrinking the waistband of his 
pants 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 7861 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











Betablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPIL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cieo” 











Rankers: Twentache Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 6PECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
166 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Bsplianade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 86t. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”" Dundee 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


IN¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 
York San bran. 





N. V, GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 8, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KIND8 OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDS8TUFFS 
References 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 











Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Boord of Trade Bidg. + Baltimore 1-0338 
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POLAR BEAR FEOUR IS KING 











When it comes to baking value, 
POLAR BEAR has always been 
one of the market’s “best buys” 
for any baker. That's because 
POLAR BEAR responds so 
readily to good baking skill. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


At 


erated 


Aged « 











\ 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with insure u niformity « To increase absorption 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and werehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. jf 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLE, U.S.A. > e 
Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern Representative, 26 Beaver Street, New Yorx Oiry 


You can’t buy a better flour «¢ Or get a better value 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Or receive better service - Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


soi, Sos ae Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francais J. Frirzparricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuristorHer Hares, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 























GRAIN SERVICE 
: Guerywheore 





‘ New York Loulsville 

5) Chicago Memphis 

"> S&H Lowls Enid é 
Kenses City Galveston % 
Omehe Houston By 
Minneapolis ft. Worth by 

vhalo Portland 

Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vencouver, B.C, 
Nashville Winnipes, Man. 


TERMINAL 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No, 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Formers Union Grain Terminal Association 








There's a world 
of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


Wd.dennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn 
Telephone Main 8637 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEVERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Abilene Fiour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co 
Acme Fiour Mills Co 


Greenbank, H. J., 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


& Sons 


Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co 
American Cyanamid Co 
’ n Co 
Americen Pleurs, tac Habel, Armbruster & Larse 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Angeli, Chr. .... vr Uoh ac 
Association of Mill & Elevator thoy < ciecat ee 
Mutual Insurance Companies Holland Engraving Co 
Atkinson Milling Co Hubberd Milling Co 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
Hunter Milling Co 
Bartiett & Co 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co nbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co nter-Continental Grain Co 
ree “9 — Co : 4 nternational Milling Co Cover 
jornstad, sbjorn ‘ terstate Grain Corp 
Blake, J. H. . Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuls 
Brey & Sharpless 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld Jackson, Gilbert. Co., Inc 
Burke, E. J., & Co Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Burrus Millis, Inc Jennison, W. J., Co 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Cahokia Flour Co Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Cargill, Incorporated Jordan, Omar 
Carson, Robert, & Co, Lid istesen, Brodr 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 
Chase Bag Co é 
. Kansas Milling C 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co psy rang 
4 elly-Erickson Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma Kel 
: : elly, William, Milling Co 
Coleman, David, Inc 
.= Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Kimpton, W. $.. & Sons 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co King Midas Flour Mills 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
> King Milling Co 
Continental Grain Co k Mil Cc 
Coventry, Shepperd & Cx ee eee 
oveniry, pep “o K jhion, Samvel, & Sons, tr 
Koerner John E 
De Lisser, Andrew 
Desendorf, Inc , Grange Mills 
Dixie-Portiand Fiour Co ke of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Donszeilmann & Co., Ltd ken & Co 
Duluth Universal Milling Co uchsinger, Meurs & Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Ine ykes Bros. Steamship Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
Easter) Canada Fiour Mills McCabe Grain Co 
Eckhart Milling Co McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Evans Milling Co ‘ Madsen, Otto a“ 
Exact Weight Scale Co Madsen, Rud 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 
; N. Vv Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 
—_ Milling Co. ... Mennel Milling Co 
armers Union Grain Terminal Assn Midland Flour Milling Co 
Ferquhar Bros. .. ‘ Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 
Fennell, Spence & Co M q Products, Ltd 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling ¢ Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co Montgomery Co., The 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills Co 
Flour Mills of America Morris, Cliff H.. & Co 
Fiynn, John M., Co Morrison Milling Co 
Fode, Troels be Morten Milling Co 
Fort Garry Fiour Mills Co., Lid Muirhead, 8. H 
Franco, Francis M. . 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Nappanee Milling Co 
Neill, Robert, Ltd 
New Century Co 
Garland Mills, Inc New Era Milling Co 
General Mills, Inc Cover ‘ New York Central System 
Gillespie Bros., Lid Norenberg & Belsheim 
Globe Milling Co. .. Norris Grain Co 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Lid Norton, Willis, Co 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co Novedel Fiour Service Divisior 
Great Star Fiouwr Mills, Lid Wallace & Tiernan inc ( er 


Ogilvie Fiour Mills, Ltd 
Oklahoma Fiour Mills Co 
Osieck & Co 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 


Peek Bros 
Penn, William, Fiour Co 
Phillips, Thomas, Co 


Pillman & Phillips, Ltd 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
Pratt, R. C 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Red Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 


Roanoke City Mills 
Robin Hood Fiour 
Rodney Milling Co 


Mills, Ltd 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Runciman Milling Co 

Ruoff, A & Co ; 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co 

Stannard, Collins & Co 

Star of the West Milling Co 
States Steamship Co 

Sterwin Chemicals Inc 

Stolp & Co., Ltd 

Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 

Strisik, S. R., Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Fiour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co 
Tri-State Milling Co 


Uhimann Grain Co 

Ultra Violet Products, Ir 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 

Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V 


Victor Chemical Works 
Vis, P. C., & Co 
Voigt Milling Co 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Fiour Mills Co 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Fiour Mills Co., Ltd 
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Western Star Mill Co 
Wichita Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co 
Williams 


Cohen E., & S$ 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., ? 
Wolcott & | 
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For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Hollend Engraving Co. 











The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 
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Reliability 
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DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
Jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 


for uniform enrichment 


N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U 


8. Pat Of 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES th PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MN -44 
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What to take with you 
on your vacation 


Headed for holiday fun in the mountains? At the lake, the 
farm or the seashore? Leave your work and worries behind, but 
be sure to take with you a full vacation supply of common sense. 


To make sure you enjoy a really carefree vacation... 


Drive carefully on the highway. You'll be going 
faster and farther than usual, and you may meet 
unexpected hazards on unfamiliar roads. 


T ake it easy when you play. You can’t crowd a whole 
year’s exercise into your vacation. Strenuous exer- 
cise, especially under a hot sun, invites painful sun- 
burn, sunstroke, even heart attack. 


Play it safe in the water. Be sure there are enough 
life preservers in your boat. Wait at least two hours 
after eating before you swim. If the water’s too cold, 


don’t swim at all. 


Don’t let tragedy spoil your well-earned and welcome holi- 


day. Be carefree, but never careless, on your vacation. 





